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ROUND ABOUT THE MORIER INCIDENT. 


HE interest of the Morrer-Bismarck correspondence is 
by no means exhausted, and perhaps not the least pro- 
fitable side for study is that which we consider elsewhere— 
the edifying light it throws on the relations of a kept press 
‘and its keeper. As an international incident there is per- 
haps no reason for Englishmen to be displeased with it 
overmuch. The manners of the animal known to zoologists 
as “the messroom cub” are tolerably familiar, and it was 
mot now learnt for the first time that Germans attach a 
higher value and give more prominent places to this inter- 
esting creature than some other nations. Had Sir Ropert 
Monier shown a little less virtuous indignation and a little 
more diplomatic astuteness, it would have been less easy 
for Count Hersert Bismarck to adopt the “Er” style 
of conversation which in such a case as the present is 
pretty nearly equivalent to a plea of “Guilty, but I have 
“not the decency to acknowledge it.” That all the tittle- 
tattle of Count Bismarcx’s diplomatic and journalist under- 
lings and hirelings has not cast any shadow of discredit 
on the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg has been 
practically agreed by every respectable and impartial organ 
of public opinion in Europe. There is, however, still some 
interest in inquiring why Count Bismarck, who, it may be 
remembered, took his time in answering, and had time to 
consult his father and others, answered in this peculiar tone 
of surly guiltiness. The theory that it was all done to 
prevent a persona ingrata from being sent to Berlin will 
not hold water for a moment. Prince Bismarck, without 
whose at least passive approval the thing could hardly have 
been done, is not a man to burn houses down in order to 
roast sucking-pigs. On the other hand, if this motive is too 
small, that attributed in other quarters—a desire, to wit, 
to chastise England for her lukewarmness in accepting the 
‘German alliance—seems a little too large. Here, again, the 
perfectly practical character of the present guiding spirit in 
‘German affairs seems to be somewhat overlooked. Prince 
Bismarck knows perfectly well, not only that snubbing or 
-calumniating English Ministers abroad is not exactly the way 
to conciliate English favour, but that an alliance of the type 
of that which he has now with Italy and Austria is a thing 
which, whatever may be theoretically possible, it is not in the 
practical power of any English Minister to give him. 

The true explanation of the matter seems to be—as it so 
often is in the case of human affairs, both public and private 
—rather that a considerable number of motives, no one of 
any extraordinary strength, have worked together, than 
that any one great design brought the thing about. It is 

rfectly true that there is, not only a violent personal dis- 

ike of England in some exalted quarters, but a general 
“ grutching” at this country on the part of Germans, 
especially on; the part of Germans of the bureaucratic 
and military ‘classes. It has also to be remembered that, 
though there is a still greater dislike than this between the 
Russian and the German peoples, this latter dislike is not 
equally felt in high places. Further, it is Prince Bismarcx’s 
coe sm to maintain that he is, and to behave as if 
he were, very anxious to make friends with Russia, 
and he is particularly jealous of any rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and England. And well he may be; for, 
though an offensive Anglo-Russo-French alliance is the 
wildest of dreams, wilder dreams have sometimes come 
true ; and, if that partieular vision ever passed into fact, 
the HowENzoLLerns would do well to arrange for a retire- 
ment to Hohenzollern itself. Again, the German official 
temper, especially in Bismarckian circles, is very much 


ruffled by the little unpleasantnesses which are besetting 
Germany's colonial attempts in East Africa, in Samoa, 
in Damaraland. And, lastly, as we have said, the idea 


that simple rudeness is a mark of strength is almost 
ineradicably fixed in the North-German mind. Taken 
together, these things will make a sufficient cause, and it 
is only surprising that symptoms of something like re- 
luctant and ungracious apology have shown themselves, 
Sir Rosert Morter being even assured in Bismarckian 
quarters that no one doubts his bona fides, which certainly 
not long ago some people seemed to doubt very much 

Indeed, for the moment, the rage for detraction and mud- 
throwing which seems to have inspired certain persons in 
Germany has met with more than one unpleasant douche 
of cold clean water. The collapse of the prosecution, or 
rather persecution, of the “ person named GEFFCKEN,” with 
costs against the Government, is creditable to Prussian 
justice; and would be more creditable still if it were not 
the pretty obviously shortest cut for the Government itself 
out of a position disgraceful enough as it was, but sure to 
be more disgraceful the longer it is allowed to continue. 
The flurry and awkwardness which led certain apologists 
of the Bismarck-Detngs aspersions to discover a proof of 
forgery in what was, to all instructed and sensible judges, 
the clearest sign of the genuineness of Marshal Bazarne’s 
letter—the Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated cha- 
racter of the style—are among the commonest and best- 
known symptoms of that losing of the head which betokens 
and accompanies a sense of approaching defeat. And the step 
which the Empress Avausta, who has for some time most 
carefully abstained from meddling with politics, has taken 
—the step of personally and indignantly interfering to vin- 
dicate a dead servant who, with others, has come under the 
shower of the Bismarckian mud-geyser—may be added to 
the list. The English representative has, in fact, come so 
well out of the affair, despite a certain national absence of 
the wisdom of the serpent in his behaviour, that English- 
men may be very well content, unless new matter turns up, 
to acquiesce in the dropping of the subject. They may, 
indeed, entertain a charitable hope that a certain clique in 
Germany will once for all desist, not because of shame, but 
because of prudence, from the proceedings of the last few 
months. It would be somewhat unreasonable for foreigners 
to complain of being slandered when Germans have been 
pouring accusations of the vilest misconduct and the grossest 
folly on Germans of the most exalted station. And they — 
can afford to witness with much complacency the way 

in which calumnies, like curses, come home to roost. 

There is no reason why the affair should not blow over 

without any serious effect on our relations with Germany, 

which are, and are long likely to be, based on a perfectly 

businesslike, if not an extraordinarily cordial, understanding, 

which might run something in this form :—“ Each of us 

“can do the other some good and a great deal of harm ; it 

“is more sensible to do the good. We both have enemies 

“ in common, against whom it is simpler to agree to defend 

“ourselves in a tolerably independent fashion, instead of 

“ one of us trying to make friends with them against the 

“ other.” Meanwhile, the incident, like — else, 

points to one invariable moral—that England should make 

herself as strong, both for defence and offence, as she pos- - 
sibly can. 

Turning from the Spree to the Danube, it is noticeable 
that, despite the completeness of King Mrnan’s victory in 
the matter of the Constitution, he has had considerable 
trouble, and is not yet out of it in the formation of a 
Ministry. That the Ministerial spoils are to the Parlia- 
mentary victors is a doctrine which the Servian Radicals’ 
have learnt, which, perhaps, as they were themselves to 
benefit by it, they had very little difficulty in learning. 
But the Kine seems not to have been equally docile, 
and to have cl to the notion of Coalition Ministries, 
of a Ministry “d’affaires” (idlest of all delusions), and 
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so forth. At last he seems to have been taught better 
things, and to have arranged for a Radical Cabinet. It 
remains to be seen how he will work with it, and, in face of 
the extremely contradictory rumours as to his views and 
desires, it is not at all easy to forecast the result. Coups 
@état—even threats of coups d’état—are rather dangerous 
things to meddle with, for they seldom succeed twice, and 
there is always a temptation to employ them, like other 
apparently easy and apparently drastic remedies, a second 
time. 


NEWSPAPER GARDENS—THE REPTILE HOUSE. 


discussion on the Morier correspondence is likely 
to have at least one good result in Germany : it will 
do something for the purification of the German press. In 
all that concerns their dignity and self-respect the Germans 
are a sensitive people ; and within the last fortnight a sore 
disgrace of which they must have had some previous con- 
sciousness has been forced on their attention in a humiliating 
manner. 

The German newspapers are well written, and are well 
served in a general way. But it cannot be called an in- 
dependent press, because the exceptions are far too numerous 
and too servile. The most corrupt press in Europe is that 
of France, perhaps ; and there corruption takes a very base 
form. Paris is the happiest of all hunting-grounds for the 
“ financier,” who, not to speak of other facilities which seem 
most common where government is carried on upon Repub- 
lican principles, is always able to buy the support of half a 
dozen popular journals for any scheme that he may happen 
to have in hand, Nor is there any concealment of the tact 
that most great political personages in France, as well as 
every considerable faction, has a “ kept newspaper.” Now 
in Germany there has been since the time of the war a vast 
deal of financial corruption of a similar kind. But it has 
not yet become so open and familiar as it is in France; 
while as to politics, even the best-informed and the most 
candid German would contend that there is far more inde- 
pendence in the press of the Fatherland than in that of the 
never-to-be-sufliciently-abominated French. But yet he has 
known for a long time that in the capital of the German 
Empire, where such an enormous amount of Government 
work of all sorts is done, there exists a Press Bureau ; and he 
has long keard and has never been able to deny that out of a 
so-called Reptile Fund a so-called Reptile Press is supported. 
A more polite way of putting the facts would be this. Bysome 
means or other—not always perhaps by cash payment—the 
German Government has got command of a considerable 
number of newspapers. Amongst them are included some of 
high rank and great popularity. Others are of much less 
importance ; but they work very usefully into the general 
scheme. There are otlicial papers, semi-oflicial papers, demi- 
semi-oflicial papers; and now one and now another is put 
to use, according to the nature of the business in hand or 
What seems to be the better way of working it out. Sup- 

the operation known in the newspaper world as 

“ kite-flying” has to be resorted to, as it often is by the rest- 
less German Government. In that case, the game is opened 
in some obscure demi-semi-oflicial journal, which is in- 
structed to say that it has “ reason to believe” that this 
or that remarkable circumstance has occurred, or that this 
or that event may be expected. The paragraph is then 
copied into most of the other official journals, whereby 
general attention is called to it. Now the kite is up, and 
is carefully watched to see how it is taken by the breath 
of opinion at home or abroad. The subsequent proceed- 
ings of the kite-flyer vary according to first results. On 
some occasions the paragraph is almost immediately con- 
tradicted (by order) in one of the semi-oflicial newspapers 
—always by a paper of more importance than the first ; 
and at the same time little articles appear in various 
journals, discussing the matter in the tone prescribed. And 
now, perhaps, the original assertion is repeated with addi- 
tional emphasis; and at last the matter is disposed of by 
a formal communication to some Government newspaper 
of the first rank, but whether by affirmation or denial 
depends on circumstances. Sometimes that question is 
decided by the flying of the kite; sometimes the whole 
business of assertion, contradiction, re-assertion, and dis- 
cussion is simply meant to prepare the public by degrees 
for some important announcement determined on from the 
inning. But it is easy to see, of course, that a process 
like this can be used in various ways and for many different 


purposes; as indeed it is. When a “revelation” has to 
be made, no such roundabout measures are taken. Out it 
comes, plump, in the columns of some authoritative paper 
like the Post or the Cologne Gazette—as happened in the 
case of the accusation against Sir Ropert Morter—some of 
the other serviceable journals being held in leash for a 
while. 


We cannot do more, however, than illustrate the various 
ways in which the official press of Germany is hacked. 
The point of these remarks is that for some months past 
this same press has been put to uses of which many Germans 
have been openly and many others secretly ashamed. The 
mere bungling of the business, the mistakes that have 
been made, the excesses that have been committed-——these 
alone must have been very distressing to multitudes of 
Germans whose previous knowledge of the Press Bureau 
and its workings did not shock them much. But while the 
little conspiracy against Sir Roperr Monrier has been the 
most blundering operation of all, it has exposed more than 
any other the pulling of the wires. All the world, in- 
cluding the French, has been called to view the way in 
which the greatest functionaries of a particularly proud 
Empire “nobble” the press of that proud Empire; and 
how the proudest representatives of that press submit to be 
“nobbled,” and what work these lofty intellects are capable 
of planning and carrying out. To forge a lie or break a 
contidence for some purpose directed to the safety of the 
country, that might be very well pardoned in a young and 
struggling Empire with a host of enemies massing on one 
side and another. But to blacken the character of that 
poor Prince—now dead and out of the way—who also 
was one of Germany’s sons ; to spite a living man whose 
worst offence is, perhaps, that he—an Englishman—is not 
sorry that a recent Imperial interview at Petersburg did 
not result in arrangements by which his country would 
have suffered—there is too much shame in forging lies 
for purposes so miserably vindictive. Too much shame it 
is, since it is open shame; and there is no unkindness in 
hoping that it will put all Germany in revolt against the 
dangerous and most immoral alliance between the Govern- 
ment and the press. Both parties have been humiliated 
extremely in and through their relations with each other ; 
the whole country has been humiliated and distressed too ; 
and every sensible man within its borders must be aware 
that there is always a certain danger in the irritation which 
such mortifications breed. That, however, is merely matter 
of the moment; and the whole subject with which it is 
connected needs reviewing. It is time for the German 
Ministers to ask themselves whether the wirepulling of the 
press is not an exhausted game ; whether, after their recent 
operations and experiences, it might not be wise to put 
away a machinery from which the veil has been completely 
torn, and one that tempts them to indulgence in ignoble 
practices not always profitable. As for the gentlemen 
who write in the newspapers which really do deserve to be 
called reptilian, what do they think of doing in future? 
Still to go on their bellies for the sake of provision therefor ? 
Still to fly kites and launch spiteful revelations at the 
command of a Minister who has a “ hand-shake,” a purse, 
or the sort of commodity called “ news ” to offer in return ! 
Still to live on a level with the baser journalists of un- 
speakable France, and miles below the upper air in which 
the commonest newspaper writers do their business in 
decaying England? Let them think of it a little in presence 
of their later humiliations, and we are persuaded that they 
will incline to answer these questions as they should be 
answered. The German journalist will be reptilian no 
more, but will rise up to write down the Bureau and the 
Fund. Of course he need not put himself out of the pale of 
“ information.” Of course he may still serve the State, on 
occasion, with knowledge supplied to him by those who have 
most at command. It is perfectly fair and right that he 
should do so; but he ought to rejoice that he can do it 
without consenting to put in circulation paragraphs which 
are like counterfeit coin more than anything else, and 
without drenching politics with poison drawn from personal 
malice. Lastly, the German citizen should have some- 
thing to say to both Minister and journalist ; otherwise the 
better resolutions which no doubt are springing up in 
the minds of both may die down again. There are ways in 
which he can make his displeasure known to either party. 
The block, the rack, the gaol are not to be feared by any 
German, however boldly he may declare that he prefers his 
newspaper, like his wine, undoctored ; and nothing can be 
easier for him than to drop the journal that is already sold 
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before it is sold to him. Seriously, a suborned press is 
disgraceful to the country in which it exists, and a very 
distinct sign of social inferiority. That must be as well 
understood in Germany as in other civilized countries ; and, 
since the traffic so long carried on between the Govern- 
ment and the press is now thoroughly exposed, and since 
ure on so complete a scale must make the business all 
but unprofitable in the future, we may confidently expect 
some abatement at any rate of a great scandal. Only the 
enemies of Germany can wish to see it flourish still. 


THE FALCARRAGH EVICTIONS. 


We. have often regretted that Nationalist Irish news- 
pers have so small a circulation in England. Not, 
indeed, that the brutal Saxon loses much from the literary 
point of view ; for Ireland, which contributes at least its 
fair share to metropolitan journalism, and is also adequately 
represented on the provincial press in East Britain, seems 
unable to keep at home sufficient talent of the kind to feed 
even a decently able opposition press. But it is perhaps 
only in the Nationalist journals that anything like a true 
notion can be formed of what actually does go on in 
Ireland. Gladstonian English journals do their garbling, 
sometimes at least, with skill, and at any rate understand 
how to put the best face on the matter for English readers. 
Unionist English and Scotch journals have little space to 
for the sordid squabbles of defaulting tenants with 

e law ; ard, besides, it is matter of breviary with Glad- 
stonians that Unionist journals are not to be trusted. For- 
tunately, for any one who has even small skill in reading 
between the lines, an Irish account from the Nationalist 
point of view is interpretable with the greatest ease. For 
while the English journalist has merely to represent the 
evicted tenant or the assailant of the emergency man or the 
spouting agitator as an innocent law-abiding lamb, the 
whole sympathy of Irish readers would be alienated if each 
were not represented in his true colour of a man who is 
defying the law. Indeed we do not quite see what Parnellite 
Irish papers, if they were read at all in England, could do 
but have two editions—onein which Barney O’BraLLacHaN 
was represented as an honest victim, only pining to pay his 
rent, and respect his QuEEN, and the other for Irish con- 
sumption, in which the said Barney was represented as 
lodging ten times the amount of his rent in the hands of 
the good treasurers of the Plan of Campaign, and reserving 
only sufficient to buy vitriol and broken glass for the heads 
of the minions of the law. As it is, this expense is not 
needed or indulged in, and the inquiring mind has only to 
go to Parnellite sources to see what such things as the 
evictions of the end of last weck and the beginning of this 
in Donegal really are. 

In these for once authentic sources we find that the 
most typical victim was a farmer named Doocan, who, 
having “returned from Montana with a small fortune,” 
and being able to spend five hundred pounds on a house, 
refused to pay his rent of 5/. 7s. 6d., refused also to accept 
an abatement reducing it to 4/. 16s. 6d., and was accordingly 
evicted. This poor struggler also asserted that “ he was an 
“ American citizen, and claimed the protection of the 
“United States.” We should like to see, and for once 
should be sure heartily to approve, the American reply if 
an Englishman who would not pay his rent in New York 
claimed .the protection of England. Then followed the 
usual brutal handling of the emergency men, the usual 
“ludicrous proceeding ” (in Parnellite words) of reading the 
Riot Act, and at last the usual order to fire, followed by a 
prompt surrender. The other cases,except that not quitesuch 
conclusive evidence is given of the ease with whichthetenants 
could pay if they would, are the same. A great force of 
police and solidiers is assembled to protect a small body of 
em cy men in enforcing law and justice; this force 
looks on while the emergency men are stoned, beaten, 
scalded, and so forth. When enough of this sort of thing 
has been gone through, the magistrate in attendance reads 
the Riot Act, and intimates to the priests who are in 
attendance that he will stand no more nonsense. The 
priest then communicates with the gallant “defenders,” 
who, having had their amusement, surrender. Luckily, 


orders from Dublin scem in the later evictions to have 
curtailed the “law” given to the lawless pretty consider- 
ably; and two “forts” which were expected to make the 
most “heroic” defence, surrendered with remarkable 


celerity. But the general procedure was more or less in- 
variable. 

Now we cannot pretend to be altogether satisfied with the 
conduct of the business, at least in its earlier stages, by the 
authorities. We cannot see why, after proper summons 
by the bailiffs, and a due interval of time, the Riot Act 
should not be read, and orders given to fire directly vio- 
lence is used towards the emergency men. The notion that 
some considerable amount of ill-treatment must be gone 
through as a matter of course by these unlucky persons, 
and by the only less unlucky police—that a certain amount 
of fun must be given to the “defenders,” the spectators, 
and the member-of-Parliament-penny-a-liners who haunt 
such spectacles, is a very singular one. Nor do we exactly 
think that it adds to the respect which the people entertain 
for such a very long-suffering law. Also the part which 
the priests are allowed to play in the business is a little un- 
intelligible. It seems very naturally to have appeared so to 
Major Menps, of the 60th, who is accused, with a sort of in- 
credulous horror, of having “ offended the devoted priests of 
“ Donegal.” The part of go-between—the parties being on 
one side certain lawless persons, and on the other HER 
Magesty’s troops and other servants—which these devoted 
priests play would be, in any case, irregular, and it is played 
with an undeviating regularity of incident which is more than 
rather suspicious. If the gallant defenders ever resisted 
their priests and dared the extremity of fire and sword, 
there might be some reason for crediting the intercessors 
with bona fides. But as it is, their intercession is always 
successful, and it never takes place till the emergency men 
have received due punishment. May it not be suggested 
that it had better be exercised a little earlier, and that on 
no account should magistrates or officers solicit its exercise ? 
If a priest honestly exerts himself from the beginning to 
prevent bloodshed and to promote obedience to the law, all 
honour to him; but it is not well to encourage the notion 
that what is a hardly masked rebellion yields, not to law 
and force, but to the requested intercession of persons like 
Fathers Stepnens and McFappen. 

Yet it may be admitted that magistrates and soldiers are 
in a difficult position, and that the unutterably disgraceful 
conduct of the Gladstonian leaders in the Mitchelstown 
business may naturally make them hesitate to use the sharp 
short measures which would be best in the abstract. What 
admits of no difference of opinion among honest folk is the 
conduct of a man who, in a country blessed or cursed with 
Land Courts, and possessing a “small fortune” of his own, 
avails himself of the Plan of Campaign to refuse payment of 
a reduced rent which does not amount to a five-pound note, 
and who, cheaply valiant, maims and batters the officers of 
the law, but surrenders at once when he has to fear serious 
reprisals. The history of these Falcarragh evictions, the 
state of things on the VANDELEUR estate in Clare, where, as 
Mr. T. W. Russet has shown, the agitators are simply 
forcing eviction on landlord and people alike, may be 
taken as illustrating from different sides the atrocious hum- 
bug of the talk about eviction “horrors.” . What evictions 
may have been when they could be wantonly resorted 
to, and the rent screwed up so as to make them in- 
evitable, it is not necessary to inquire; their “horrors,” 
even in that time, have been sufficiently exaggerated. 
But it is now impossible for evictions to take place ex- 
cept as a result of deliberate refusal (generally this) or of 
real inability to pay a rent reduced, and in many cases re- 
reduced, by legal process and voluntary concession. If the 
“ exterminated ” AN goes back to Montana and tries 
the same game there, it is not difficult to foretell what will 
happen to him. Meanwhile there is nothing to do but to 
hold fast and stand firm. The frantic folly of such a letter 
as Mr. Attanson Picton wrote to the Daily News of 
Thursday about Mr. Harntnetoy’s sentence shows distinct 
signs of an uncomfortable sense that the game of law- 
breaking and disorder is nearly up. Let Mr. Batrour go 
on, and it will be up altogether. Nothing can assist him 
more than the fullest publication of the actual facts—the 
facts showing that the victims of Mr. Picton’s “ Devil’s 
“ Rus” are chiefly, if not wholly, debtors who can and will 
not pay the reduced debts which in England they would 
have to pay unreduced and without fuss or mercy, or else 
contumacious offenders against the law, who not only so 
offend, but refuse to desist from their malpractices even 
when an offer of condonation for the past is made them, 
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THE MURDER EPIDEMIC. 


j  Gywied reproaches have been levelled of late by English 
journalists against the German press, and it must be 
obvious to everybody that those reproaches are not un- 
deserved. Some of the incriminated newspapers have re- 
torted, exclaiming against the violence and arrogance of 
their accusers, though it is impossible to make much of 
that form of reply. But it unfortunately happens that if 
our German friends chose to retaliate in another way we 
should have to hang our heads before them, and confess 
that the English newspaper is no such mirror of virtue that 
scorn of others is becoming in us. There are more kinds 
of depravity than one; and if the German newspapers 
reveal the existence of scandalously corrupt relations between 
themselves and the Government of the day, our own 
journals are red with another sort of shame which dis- 
‘graces every man in the community, more or less. So 
‘it might be said, with truth. For months past, opening 
an English newspaper has been like walking into a 
slaughter-house. Turn its pages this way or that, and 
some new horror is pretty sure to come into view; while 
at the same time yesterday’s murder, or the atrocity of the 
previous day, or the monstrous suicide of the day before, 
is retold with newly-discovered minutie by reporters who 
are resolved to leave nothing to the fancy of their readers. 
Not that they succeed. Even after the most complete 
description of all that was done by this or that miscreant, 
after all the horrors to which the victim was subjected 
have been unflinchingly detailed, imagination will set to 
work. Of course the reporters and their employers have 
no objection to that; but perhaps they are not sufficiently 
aware that this same faculty of imagination converts their 
own respectable news-sheet into an abomination for many a 
mind, and that disgust at the shambles so accurately de- 
picted in their columns is extended to the mirror which 
reflects the scene. 


That appalling accidents and shocking murders come in 
groups is a common observation, so much so that in the 
news-room of every journal one sensational event of this 
kind is expected to be followed by another. Sometimes 
two or three years will pass without a single colliery explo- 
sion, railway collision, or murder more than usually terrible 
or romantic to flutter the newspaper offices and fill the 
enterprising page with painful interest. A more genial, a 
more kind-hearted set of men than they who compare notes 

-at the Press Club in Fleet Street cannot be found. It is 
not to be believed for a moment that even in the dullest 
season they admit to their minds a wish that some PALMER or 
some MapELINE SmitH would appear to enrich and animate 
the “flimsy” with which it is their business to deal. But 
it is a known fact that at such seasons they do murmur 
amongst themselves, “‘ How long it is since we have had a 
“ rattling good murder case!” They mean no more harm 
than the soldier who remarks upon the long-deferred chance 
of a stirring campaign ; and there is no more wickedness in 
the mind of the one than the other if the news-editor, 
like the soldier, proposes to make the very utmost of his 
next enemy To the newspaper-man the opportunity 
is rarely more than four or five years off; and when it 
comes he settles down to the business with an inward con- 
fidence that the grand “sensation” of the hour will be 
followed by another before long. It happens so ; but at no 
time within living memory has the reporter had to deal 
with horrors so many, so strange, so vile, so speculative, 
so fascinating to the beast that dwells in all but the purest 
of mankind, as those which have kept him so busily em- 
ployed during the last six months. 


And it unfortunately happens that this same glut of 
crime, with its squalid terrors and its psychological mys- 
teries, has coincided with the flowering of a new kind of 
journalistic enterprise. Some may think—in point of fact 
some do think—that the crime is more or less a product of 
the enterprise. Wherever the Whitechapel murders are 
discussed it is evident that many sensible men connect 
them in some obscure way or other with the operations of 
certain journalists who made such a capital thing out 
of the vices of Modern Babylon a few years ago. And 
it is possible, of course, that some such connexion may 
exist ; but, however that may be, we know beyond doubt 
that the same “new journalism” which invented the West- 
end Minotaur has more or less infected the whole news- 
paper press of the country; and that the results may be 
seen in the shocking want of reserve with which the pre- 
sent epidemic of murder has been treated in the news- 


papers. Not to dwell upon the sort of description so 
amply served up to us, we may say that the outcome, as a 
whole, is like that dreadful collection of pictures in 
Brussels, where the works of M. Wierrz are to be seen. 
What that gallery is many of our newspapers are at the 
present time. It is true that M. Wiertz went out of his 
way to invent the horrors he dep.cted with all the genius 
and all the “ frank realism” (that is the right word, we 
believe) of M. Zota; which is not exactly true of the new 
journalism in England. But, the subject being given, the 
treatment is precisely similar. There is the same rejoicing 
in the subject as terrible, the same determination to be 
brutally “frank”; and as in the one case flowing blood 
and scattered brains and severed bones are splayed upon 
the canvas, in the other the same horrors are spread upon 
the news-sheet with all the “ sincerity” of which the artist 
is capable. But we have now to acknowledge some dif- 
ferences in favour of the foreign exhibition. No one is 
obliged to go and see the Wrerrz collection of pictures, 
while few of us can help looking into the newspapers. The 
columns of a newspaper are like the highways, which we 
are compelled to traverse ; and to print the hideous details 
of a Whitechapel murder, or a Bradford murder, or a 
Godalming murder, is almost the same thing as bawling 
them in the streets: an obviously intolerable outrage. 
There is another difference in favour of the custodians of 
M. Wiertz’s pictures. The worst of them—that is to say, 
the most terrible—are not displayed upon the walls of the 
gallery for the casual eye to see. These pictures are hidden 
in certain small enclosed spaces; and if you want to look 
at them (and none are comparable for horror and obscenity 
to the faithful description of a Whitechapel murder) you 
have to lift a curtain from a peephole and take your 
pleasure that way. Now it is clear that the newspaper can 
afford no such conveniences for the morbid, while shrouding 
from less corrupt but corruptible minds the contemplation 
of a Whitechapel staircase with a Jack-the-Ripper at work 
upon it. The two things cannot be done at the same time ; 
and yet, after such an innings as the sensational journalist 
has had of late, and the bushels of pence he must have 
swept together in prosecution of the new “ enterprise,” he 
might be persuaded to consider whether he ought not to be 
a little more careful of the public good. Perhaps the case 
might be met if he were to publish once a week or so, as 
long as the murder epidemic lasts, a Sanguinary Extra, 
price one shilling. By that means his profits would remain 
undiminished probably, while the supplementary sheet 
would fall into comparatively few hands, and those only of 
the sort of persons who lift the curtain at the Wierrz 
Museum and gloat through the peephole at the Resurrection 
piece and the picture of the mad mother. That arrange- 
ment would meet the views of all parties, we should think ; 
but if not, then the purveyors of this sort of matter ought 
really to ask themselves whether they are not bound, as 
guardians of public morality (and we all know they are 
that), to be more sparing of their sensational detail. It 
may be doubtful—we rather think it is—whether the crimes 
of lust and blood which disgrace the later years of the cele- 
brated Nineteenth Century do spring from the filth spread 
over the land by a certain journal some years ago. But 
there can be no doubt at all that crime of a certain order, 
and that the most awful and most cruel, is bred of gloating 
over the details of crime. No new evidence of this fact was 
needed ; but nearly every week now supplies fresh proof of 
the most direct and deplorable character. A little less 
detail, then, to gloat over—that is what we ask of the 
gentlemen of the press; who, if no one of them dare take 
the initiative (fearing that his example may not be followed, 
and so that he may lose customers), might come to a general 
agreement of abstention. Some of them are deep moralists 
and high philosophers: to them we appeal more par- 
ticularly. Let them consider the beast in us—in millions 
of us: who, though he may not be roused and maddened by 
dwelling on bloody deeds to do them by our hands, yet 
cannot be wakened from his torpor without disturbing in 
some measure our blessed overlays of Christianity and 
Civilization. 


THE MODERN JUGGINS. 


cessful the modern swindler must be commonplace. 
Even the widow, the orphan, and the rural clergyman 
would decline to speculate in a scheme for transmuting 
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metals, turning lead into gold, or patenting and distributing 
the Elixir Vite. These were large and gaudy conceptions, 
the more alluring to fancy because they were conspicuously 
impossible. But their very splendour frightens away the 
modern dupe, who probably would decline to take shares in 
a company which advertised that the continent of Atlantis 
was about to rise again, and proposed to annex and cul- 
tivate lands in that district. This brilliant idea of a 
new continent, a home for labour and capital unemployed, 
has occurred, indeed, as possible to the mind of Mme. 
Buiavatsky. But the Atlantis Exploration Company has 
yet to be formed. It would meet with no success. The 
dupe of to-day likes something absolutely impossible, and 
yet without any appeal to fancy. 

The most recent example of this tendency is recorded by 
the New York Correspondent of the Daily News. The 


object of the new alchemy was not to convert gold into | 


lead, but to extract impurities from raw sugar without 
lightening the weight. Manifestly this was an absolutely 
impossible scheme, more impossible, in fact, than the trans- 
mutation of metals. The molecules, and so forth, which 
constitute metals might conceivably be so acted on as to 
coalesce in new relations with golden results. The imagi- 
nation is capable of conceiving such a performance. But 
the imagination cannot conceive that, if part of the weight 
of a substance be removed, the weight should remain the 
same. This was, however, the original idea of the Electric 
Refining Company, whose shares, lately at 83/., fell this 
week to 12/. The refining process was invented by Professor 
Frienp, of what university or of what science professor we 
are not informed. American capitalists were “sceptical” 
when he announced that he had discovered a process for 
working a-miracle of no common dimensions. The British 
JUGGINS was more greedy and more hopeful, and took a 
number of shares in the Company. One speculator adver- 
tised in a country paper that he would part with two shares 
at 250/. each. He had more, but he could not afford 
to hold on to all of them, although they were likely to 
touch 2,000/. The Company, after some time, withdrew 
its absolutely miraculous pretensions, and its unassuming 
premises were visited by an English speculator. He was 
not allowed to visit the guarded chamber in which the 
transmutation of sugar was worked. But the chamber, 
according to the Daily News, has lately been visited. 
The representatives of Professor Frienp (we regret to 
announce the death of this savant) have left the factory. 
Their address has the vagueness of The Mutiican’s—they 
have gone West. It appears that, instead of refining sugar, 
they bought sugar ready refined, manipulated it with 
chemicals, and poured it down shoots into appropriate re- 
ceptacles. Mr. Rosertson, the treasurer, is said to observe 
that he has been “shamefully tricked and deceived.” It is 
natural to pity him; but he would merit more pity if he 
had only invested in some more romantic impossibility. 
Had he sunk his money in exploring the Spanish Main or 
the ruins of Cuzco for the doubloons of Captain Kipp or 
the gold chain of the Incas, had he dredged the Straits of 
Salamis or broken into the Great Pyramid, our sympathies 
would have been less tempered by lack of esteem for Mr. 
Rosertson’s judgment. Mr. Ropertson “can see no pro- 
“ spect of saving anything” ; nor do the accounts of Pro- 
fessor Frienp’s invention suggest very sanguine expecta- 
tions. But why should people rush into such prosaic 
marvels while Emma Mines exist and while claims can be 
salted? The Diamond Valley of Sixpsap is still zw haben, 
so wherefore do dupes waste their savings on plans for ex- 
tracting blackberry jam from old copies of Mr. GLapstTone’s 
speeches? Mere lack of fancy is the true cause of this 
lamentable waste. 


SOME NAVAL MATTERS. 


BOURDES picture of the mismanagement and ex- 

e travagance of French naval administration ought 

not to be so surprising as it has apparently been found, 
and is not so important as it is thought to look. The 
Temps is not an obscure journal, and what its correspon- 
dents have to say ought to be matters of common know- 
ledge. Then, too, M. Bourne only says at greater length, 
and with more detail, what others have said before him. 
It is weil known to all who go to the proper sources of 
information that all the complaints which are made against 
our navy and naval administration are also made in France. 


They are not made so often nor so loudly, in the first place, 


because the interest taken in naval affairs in France is 
comparatively languid ; in the second place, because it is still 
thought somewhat unpatriotic there for anyone, and par- 
ticularly for officers, to point out the weak spots of national 
armaments ; and, in the third place, because the persistence 
of the custom of duelling makes editors, however re | 
they may be to fight other editors for purposes of ad- 
vertisement, think twice before offending a large corps of 
pugnacious gentlemen who might not play the duelling 
game in the proper gingerly journalistic way. Criticism on 
naval affairs is, therefore, limited in France in amount 
and in kind, but it exists. Neither is the importance of 
what M. Bourne has said so great as it may look at 
the first blush. Even if the French Navy Department 
does spend too much time and money over its work, 
it does not follow that the work when done is propor- 
tionately ill done. The weaker brethren may be shocked, 
but the truth is that mere waste is the least vicious vice of 
a public office. Of all the things a nation can be called on 
to part with, the least valuable is its money. A Govern- 
ment which throws away nothing but that is, as things go, 
a respectable Government. 

When his limitations are remembered, however, M. 
BourpE may be read over here with profit. We do not 
certainly gain much by learning that more copper bolts 
are made in France than are needed, or that too many 
men are employed in making blocks. But what is to be got 
off him, as the sailors would say, of a really profitable kind, 
is evidence of the universality of universal human nature, 
and the unchanged character of French human nature. 
What can be more French, more logical, more official, more 
exquisitely human than the maintenance of building and 
repairing docks for ships of the first class at Rochefort, 
although the Charente is a shallow river with a bar? The 
French theory is that every dockyard must have every 
appliance for doing every kind of work in every kind of 
ship—than which nothing can look prettier or more busi- 
nesslike. Rochefort is a dockyard, ergo it must have all 
the appliances. That there is not water enough to float a 
first-class ironclad in the Charente, and that if you built 
one there it could not be launched, is a detail of which the 
official mind takes no notice. Again, what can be more 
touchingly human than the appeal of M. Maurer, Deputy 
for the Var, who told the Chamber that it had not the right 
to inconvenience by dismissal honest Republican voters who 
happen to be superfluous in thedockyards? In the last cen- 
tury it was the respectable people, the relations of somebody, 
who had to be considered at the public expense. Now it is 
the honest, right- thinking voter. The recipient changes, for 
better or worse—the system does not alter. In spite of 
universal suffrage, and the chance given to the virtues of 
the people, France is pretty much the same old France 
she always was, with another, and less picturesque, 
suit of clothes. The old France fought, however, un- 
commonly well, in spite of “corruption,” and so may the 
new, in spite of a plethora of tinned vegetables and a super- 
fluity of copper bolts. This reflection we suggest just to 
damp any tendency there may be to crow over the revela- 
tions of M. Bourne; but then, contrariwise, we may 
remember him when the more gloomy kind of admiral asks 
us to look at the French navy and tremble. French ad- 
ministration is not perfect, and probably the machine it 
turns out is not perfect either. French guns burst now 
and then, and their ships fail to answer expectation, just 
like our own. They are not such dreadful fellows but that 
we could manage them as we did before, if only we also are 
the same old people we used to be. Of course, if we are 
not—why nobody knows what may happen. 


The continued discussion on the defences of the ports 
does not add anything material to what has been already 
said, Admiral CoLtomp and Captain GRENFELL repeat 
their demonstration that they do not understand one 
another, and other authorities keep on showing that the. 
gentlemen who persist in looking at the opposite sides of 
the shield cannot be got to agree as to the material of 
which it is made. The question is a very simple one, if 
people could only be got to see it. Ports are places used 
for import and export of articles of commerce. These things 
are carried across the sea, and must be protected while 
on their way from one harbour to another; in order to 
protect them it is necessary to have ships; and the shi 
which can protect the commerce can also protect the 
ports. Therefore the first thing which the country has 
to do is to see that its navy is in a satisfactory condition. 


But an efficient navy is none the weaker for having fortified 
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—< in which to refit, and therefore we may look to our 


rtifications as a necessary, though subsidiary, part of our 
naval defences. Of course, if we are only going to spend 
a fixed sum, and that sum is not sufficient to provide both 
ships and forts, then we had better spend our money on 
the first altogether. In this way we may succeed in making 
the more important part of our defences thoroughly efficient ; 
whereas, if we divide our outlay between the two, we may 
do neither of them properly. For other reasons, too, the 
temptation to spend wholly on ships is very great. There 
may be some doubt as to the value of modern men-of-war, 
but there is infinitely more as to the value of modern 
fortifications. Apparently every kind of land defence re- 
quires another defence behind it. Mines, if they may be 
called land defences, require to be covered by machine-guns, 
and these again to be backed by heavy fortifications contain- 
ing big cannon. Finally, nobody seems to know what the 
effect of new explosives will be upon any kind of fortifica- 
tion we can erect. Mines, too, seem to have this rather 
awkward drawback to their efficiency—that, if they keep 
the enemy out of a harbour or river mouth, they also keep 
your own ships in, which, for a country so entirely de- 
pendent on trade as this, is a very awkward set-off to 
their value. In fact, it is well that we should recog- 
nize the truth that it will be absolutely fatal for us to 
be reduced to depend on fortifications at all. If ever 
we allow an enemy’s cruisers to hang about outside our 
ports for as long a time as will enable them to burn 


anything larger than a fishing-boat, or bombard anything 


at all, if we allow them merely to pass and pick up merchant 
ships, the game will be as good as up. We must have 


.2 force of efficient guard-ships on the coast, and with proper 


management they ought to be enough. No naval force, as 
Admiral Cotoms most excellently insists, can burn or bom- 
bard a port in less than several hours, which ought to give 
us ample time to call up our guard-ships, if we have them 
ready. Therefore, once more, the ships are the first things 
to be provided. 

A report, which has not been contradicted, has appeared 
in the papers within the last few days—a very serious 
report indeed. It is that great difficulty has been found 
this year in obtaining candidates for the cadetships in 
the Britannia, and that, in order to make up the number, 
it has been found necessary to lower the standard of ex- 
amination. A great many explanations of this failure 
have been given already, of which the worth is more 
or less doubtful. The fault has been laid on the system 
of nomination and what not. Without stopping to ex- 
amine whether the great fetish of open competition might 
not save us once more, we think that the reason of the fall 
in the number of candidates is very easy to find. It is the 
state of the lieutenants’ list and the position of the whole 
body of lieutenants. At this moment not one officer out of 
two of that rank has the smallest chance of ever becoming 
captain on the active list. This of itself isdepressing. But 


itis perhaps, in fact it is certainly, inevitable, and might 


be compensated. As a matter of fact, however, men are not 
only not promoted, but they are so badly paid that the 
naval service, as a career, is rapidly becoming hopelessly 
repulsive to men who have not more or less ample private 
means. At the same time, it isa very hard-working pro- 
fession, which no longer attracts the moneyed men who 
formerly entered the navy, as they entered the army, 
because it was gentlemanly, and not too arduous. This 
also is inevitable, and its consequences must be guarded 
against. There is only one way in which this can be done 
---namely, by a material increase in the pay of the senior 
lieutenants. ‘The younger men of the rank have no cause 
to complain. Their pay is ample for young men who have 
no rent or taxes to provide, no family to support. For the 
older men it is ridiculously insufficient. It ought to be 
increased for lieutenants of over eight years’ service, not 
by shillings a day, but by something which will put them 


onan equality with at least senior clerks in a Government 


A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


IVE extent to which wits jump, the height and the 

length of the simultaneous leaps, are proverbial. It 
_ is notoriously impossible to invent anything which has not 
, been invented before, or even to commit any action, how- 
ever unusual in real life, which is not plagiarized from 
fiction. The latest victim of undesigned coincidence, and 
of the people who say good things before we do, is Mr. 


J. W. Sovurnern. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
an author who has been so cruelly anticipated by a previous 
writer. Ina volume styled Fannette, by Mr. Sournern 
(Salisbury), is included a tale named A False Position. 
This legend appears to be regarded with some complacency 
by the author, who remarks in a note that it is “adapted 
“ from the author’s play of this title. Any attempt to re- 
“dramatize this story will be an infringement of the 
“ author's right, which has been properly secured.” No 
doubt the author thinks so, and the process of properly secur- 
ing his literary invention may have cost him a good deal of 
trouble. Most unfortunately for him, the plot of the story 
and the play has been already properly secured ; for A False 
Position is, in fact, Fish Out of Water. This little piece is 
describedin Mr. Frencn’s acting editionas “by Josern Lunn, 
author of Family Jars,” and anumber of other dramas. In 
essentials, Mr. Sournern’s story and Mr. Lunn’s lever de 
rideau are so closely akin that we fear Mr. Sournern will 
have to abandon his claim, not, indeed, to originality, but 
to priority of invention. In Fish Out of Water we have Sir 
GEorGE CourTLY, who needs a secretary and a cook. In A 
False Position we have Sir Cuarces OrrHanpd, who needs a 
cook and a secretary. Sir Gzorce’s daughter is in love 
with CHarLes GAYFARE, who comes to apply for the posi- 
tion of the secretary; and Miss Orrnanp is in love with 
the gentleman who wishes to be secretary to Sir Cmar.es. 
In both the play and the story the cook is mistaken for the 
secretary, and the secretary for the cook. It is not worth 
while to examine very closely the improbable confusions and 
adventures which follow when the cook is set to answer letters 
and the secretary is commanded to cook. Mr. Sournern’s 
young lady has been taught cookery, whichshe has not learned 
however, at South Kensington, and she hasa French admirer 
who does not appear in Mr. Lunn’s play. No two fancies, 
perhaps, can coincide so much, when independently exer- 
cised, that there shall be no discrepancies. The marvel re- 
mains that they should agree so much as they do. Mr. 
SourgERN might have made his cook a gamekeeper, or a 
butler, or a ground-bowler, and his secretary a painter, or a 
tutor, or a man from the Record Office with a mission to 
arrange the family manuscripts. But, as he unluckily did not 
think of these devices, and did strike out the idea of a con- 
fusion between cook and secretary, one can hardly see how 
his right in this invention can be secured. If it be secured, 
then how is Mr. Lunn’s Fish Out of Water to be played ? For, 
if ever copyright was infringed, Mr. SourueEry’s is infringed 
by the earlier drama of Mr. Lunn. These questions are “ in 
“the air,” as it were; for we have not heard that there 
has been any clash between A False Position and Fish Out 
of Water. But it is difficult to believe that there can be 
room for both fish, neither of them large, in the same pool. 
In the meantime it is highly improbable that any one will 
re-dramatize Mr. Sournern’s tale, A False Position, for the 
position of everybody would then be too false. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


ARIOUS morals may be drawn from the present 
obvious indifference of Londoners to the joy of pos- 
sessing a County Council. One in particular has probably 
suggested itself to many; but, as they are among the wiser 
sort, they will have been quiet over it. It has taken in 
their minds an interrogative form, and is, in fact, the in- 
quiry whether it was worth while going through so much to 
give London (and the country at large, for that matter) 
something for which it seems to care so uncommonly little 
as the County Council. The question is, to be sure, futile, 
and even reprehensible, as implying doubts as to the wisdom 
of one’s betters; so the more creditable course is to be very 
secret with it. In the meantime, the fact remains that all 
the prophecies have been falsified, and that Londoners not 
of the City have not shown any joy at being, after centuries 
of degradation, raised to the dignity of such as possess a 
Town Council. Not many eminent men have crowded 
forward endeavouring to secure election to the body which 
is to replace the Board of Works. To be sure, there is a 
good deal of exaggeration in the lamentations over the in- 
significance of the candidates’ list, which is a very fair list 
after all. It only looks poor because people had formed an 
inflated idea of what it would be. The Council will only be 
a vestry of a larger growth—with no power of controlling 
the other vestries. Why should many eminent men long 
to sit on a vestry, even a big one? 
The suspicion that the Council will not matter much 
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probably has everything to do with the indifference of Lon- 
doners, and their deafness to the voice of Lord Rosesery 
and other charmers who urge them to be serious. Their 
state of mind is very intelligible, though it may not be alto- 
gether praiseworthy. Lord RosEBery gave a very suflicient 
explanation of it himself unwittingly. He insisted that the 
Council will have enough to do fora long time in settling its 
own procedure, and finding out what its work really is. Lord 
Rostsery is perfectly in the right—as much in the right as 
when he draws the deduction that the Council will have 
something better to do than to agitate for an extension of 
its powers. It is characteristic that such an agitation is 
already threatened by the Radicals. But it is this very 
newness of the Council which makes the election such a 
languid business. It will have to sit and be seen at work 
before Londoners know whether it is beneficial, or noxious, 
or amusing enough to interest them more than their 
vestries, in which three-fourths of them do not take the 
remotest interest. And this brings us in natural course 
to the futility of another exhortation, which Lord Rosenery 
has enforced as ably as any man. It has been said, is 
said, and will be said, that votes ought not to be given 
for political reasons. Some commentators on this great 
business have taken the other side, and have argued that 
voters ought to look to the politics of the candidate. As 
a general principle this is wrong, but as far as this 
particular election is concerned, what is to be done? On 
what grounds are we to vote for the great majority of 
the gentlemen who are standing? A Conservative may 
fairly vote for Lord Rosrpery, because he is a known and 
capable man, is popular, and a Lord. But nothing is known 
about the majority of candidates. They cannot be said to 
be either competent or incompetent. They have had no 
chance of showing their fitness, or the reverse. By the 
time the next election has come round, the Council may 
have a policy, and the majority of its members may have 
earned the right to be re-elected or deserved to be re- 
jected. It may be with the Council then as it is with the 
School Board now, that there is an experience to argue 
from. At present there is nothing of the sort. The elec- 
tion must, as far as the government of London is con- 
cerned, be a leap in the dark. It follows that, where the 
candidates are unknown, or little known, the voters must 
go by their ordinary sympathies, their likes and dislikes, 
which are perforce political. Lord Roszpery must know 
that he will not be chosen because he is believed to be a 
competent Councilman—for nobody can tell yet what a 
competent Councilman is—but because he is personally 
popular, and is one of the few peers who have taken the 
trouble to stand. When the next election comes round 
there may be issues of independent interest to attract the 
voters. At present there are none. This election must, 
therefore, be purely experimental, and will be no guide to 
any which are to follow. The natural instinct of the voter 
is to believe that his own side will turn out the best men, 
When another polling-day comes round he will know whether 
he was right or not. 


SALVATION AND SOUP. 


R. “General” BOOTH, in the rowdy but rather 

clever harangue with which he celebrated, on 
Tuesday night, “the commissioning of the seven thou- 
“ sandth officer of the Army,” remarked that, “if they 
“ could get men to believe in their soup, they could get 
“ them to believe in their salvation.” It is to be feared 
that Mr. Boorn’s rather cynical view of human nature has 
been formed by a tolerably wide acquaintance with the 
baser and coarser phases of social development. Bribery, 
even of the humblest kind, will often do what cannot be 
done by appeals to the mind, the conscience, or the heart. 
On the value of conversion by soup Mr. Boorn feels no 
scruple, and admits no doubt. Like most of those who 
know very little of what other people do know, he knows a 
great deal of what they do not. When a man or woman 
has been “saved” by the agency of the Salvation Army, 
the fact is communicated, in some supernatural or preter- 
natural shape, to the “headquarters” of the “General.” 
Mr. Boorn forcibly reminds us of an ancient writer, whose 

mption, though not his name, has been immortalized 
in a stinging parenthesis. Mr. Booru may take a professional 
interest in crusades. If he turns to GrpBon’s account of the 
first, he will, as old-fashioned preachers put it, find these 
words :—“ Of the multitude of recreant warriors the names 


“ (says an historian) are blotted from the book of life.” 
But we are in danger of forgetting our soup. Soup, as Mr. 
Booth may or may not be aware, has a meaning for 
lawyers which it conveys not to ordinary folk. The learned 
gentlemen who excite the commiseration of the charitable 
public by attending Quarter Sessions in a too numerous 
array are accustomed to receive, in order of their seniority, 
a brief apiece for the Crown, and this dignified pittance is 
known by the name of “soup.” In a spirit of equal 
reverence and similar impartiality Mr. Boora dispenses 
the message of salvation with which he conceives himself 
to be charged. A book which has survived Vourarre, and 
will survive Mr. Boorn, contains a frequent warning to the 
class of persons who think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. The Salvationists have improved upon the 
doctrine of their spiritual progenitors, for they know that 


they shall be heard for their much shoutimg. “ Very 


“ hearty, wasn’t it?” asked an enthusiastic disciple of 
Mr. Moopy and Mr. Sankey after the entertainment was 
over. The person addressed was a clergyman, and he 
replied, with becoming gravity, “ My friend, Gop knows 
“ whether it was hearty. It was very noisy.” 

“T should like,” said Mr. Boorn, in the strain of delicate 
and graceful piety which sits so easily upon him, “ I should 
“ like to have a list of the souls which Mr. Davigs has been 
“the means of saving.” This is, we presume, the Salva- 
tionist response to a polite request from Mr. LLEWELYN 
Davies—whose approaching departure from London is a 
real calamity—that some evidence might be furnished of the 
existence of persons reclaimed by “ the Army” from a dis- 
reputable to a respectable life. If Mr. Boorm chooses to. 
answer that virtue is a filthy rag, and that people who. 
appear to be vicious, or even criminal, are in fact “saved,” 
it is obvious that he cannot be logically refuted, though he 
may be safely disbelieved. But, on Mr. Bootn’s own show- 
ing, he has applied to Mr. Davies for what Mr. Davizs 
cannot possibly have. Tuesday evening’s performance, 
which could only be described as it deserved by trenching 
on Mr. Boorn’s peculiar prerogative, was not entirely ora- 
torical. There was also a song, which, as it neither rhymes, 
scans, nor construes, may beconsidered thoroughly appropriate 
to the occasion. We shall not quote these silly and blasphemous 
lines, not because they are ungrammatical, but for reasons 
which no Salvationist would be able to appreciate without 
doffing the “livery of grace,” and returning, decently clad, 
to his right mind. Our only object in referring to the 
profane balderdash at all is because it, by clear and un- 
mistakable reference, describes Mr. Davirs as the Devil. 
Now the Devil cannot be expected to furnish a list of the 
souls he has saved. We are glad, however, that Mr. Boorn 
and his crew should have let their cat out of the bag. Nobody 
has now any excuse for not knowing what Mr. Boots means 
by fighting against the Devil. That operation, in Salvationist 
jargon, signifies incessant and boisterous war against sobriety, 
sanity, and common sense, against a charity which discrimin- 


_ ates and does not confound, against rational religion and faith 


in Gop’s laws. Whatever may be Mr. Davies’s shortcomings 
as a clergyman, or as a member of society, he represents in 
his controversy with the Salvationists as much the cause 
of Christianity and morality as the cause of statesmanship 
and political economy. ‘The direct encouragement of 
pauperism and fraud is the plain English of Mr. Bootn’s 
“ soup,” while his religious musings are offensive to all 
decent people, except, perhaps, the philosophers who, by a 
judicious use of the microscope, have discovered that there 
is no Gop. 

“Soup,” as we have seen, is a word of varied and 
ambiguous import. Mr. Bryce, in his American Common- 
wealth, a book enthusiastically praised by American critics 
before they had read it, observes that membership of a 
State Legislature is considered “a good thing which ought 
“to go round” ; and perhaps that is as accurate a definition 
of soup as could well be framed. The Annual Report of 
the Salvation Army, which has been sent to us, makes a 
piteous appeal for funds; for, as the worthy “General” 
justly observes, in his somewhat gasping style, “We must 
“have money.” So say all of us; and of course we admit 
that = has to be paid for. But, if Mr. Boor would 
give up his attempt to counteract the efforts of genuine 


philanthropists by extravagant and injudicious almsgiving, 
we do not quite see why he should want money. Hundreds 
of men and women in London, quite unconnected with the 
Salvation Army, work for the poor every week of their lives, 
and never expect to receive a farthing for their servicas. If 
the “brave and devoted” Salvationists, “‘ who are ready to 
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“ toil and to suffer privation and hardship in order to bring 
“ the lost to the Saviour,” require adequate remuneration as 
an inducement, well and good. So long as they are supported 
by voluntary contributions, nobody has a right to complain. 
But in that case there seems to be no particular reason why 
they should be regarded as martyrs, or why they should 
look down with lofty scorn upon the race of beneficed clergy- 
men. It is estimated that sixty thousand pounds will be 
required for the expenses of the present year, and that of 
this sum seventeen thousand five hundred pounds must go 
to the “General Maintenance Fund,” which “includes the 
“support of the Headquarters Staff.” There seem to be 
worse trades than that which Mr. Boorn chooses to call 
salvation. The statement of accounts in the Report lacks 
particularity and precision. For instance, we find the fol- 
lowing items :—“ Slum Work—Amounts handed to Major 
“Cooke to help meet the heavy Expenses attending the 
“ carrying on of this work.” What are they, and why 
should they be heavy? We should be very glad to think 
that making a row was expensive. But unfortunately it is 
not, This, however, isa mere trifle. Those who are not 
deterred from contributing to the Salvation Army by its 
own proceedings, and by the unanswerable criticisms of 
Mr. Luewettyn Davies, will not trouble themselves to ask 
what “ Major” Cooke does with the cash confided to him. 
A choice specimen of Salvationist tactics may be found in 
Thursday's 7%imes, and in a letter signed “ Kosmos.” The 
signature is somewhat grandiose, though not so supremely 
ridiculous as “ Ratton.” The writer has, at least, done one 
good deed, for he “prevented the Army from taking away 
“a girl of fourteen from her home to become a ‘Salvation 
“¢Tass,’” This is a subject on whieh we are bound, for obvious 
reasons, to speak with some reserve. But the experience of 
doctors and clergymen, not to mention the existence of a 
Home for fallen officers, confirms the truth of Swirt’s un- 
necessarily brutal comments on the results to which reli- 
gious excitement may lead. In consequence of his successful 
efforts in a righteous cause, “ Kosmos” received from a 
“Captain ” a letter, from which a single sentence may be 
quoted :—“ If you should continued your percution against 
“ us I shell in the public streets ixpose you.” A gentleman 
with Mr. Bootn’s pretensions may despise secular learning, 
and the “Captain’s” insolence, however illiterate, is not 
obscure. But it would be interesting to know what the 
more respectable patrons of the “ Army,” such as Mr. 
Henry Fow er or the Reverend Dr. Cuirrorp, think of 
a like this. Dr. CuirForp is the President of the 
ptist Association, and one need not be a Nonconformist 
to feel sincere regret that a gentleman in that position 
should describe Mr. Boorn as “ only imitating Curist.” 
The most charitable explanation of Dr. Ciirrorp’s words is 
that Salvationist literature has driven the New Testament 
out of his head. There is one announcement in Mr. 
Boortn’s speech which is simply amazing. ‘“ A short time 
“ago,” he is reported to have said, “the Archbishop of 
“ CaNnTERBURY called upon me with a view to the formulation 
“of some method by which the Army could be compre- 
“hended under the shadow of the Church of England.” 
‘The Arcusisuor is not the wisest of men, as he has taken 
too many opportunities of showing. But it is difficult for 
his worst enemy to believe that he went to discuss with 
Mr. Booru how ecclesiastical patronage might best be ex- 
tended to ribald buffoonery. Indeed, his chaplain has 
already contradicted Mr. Boorn, though he acknowledges 
communication with him. Does the Primate agree with 
the Salvationists in their estimate of Mr. LLEWELLYN 
Davies, or in the proceedings which that gentleman so 
admirably exposed? Does he think that the disgusting 
hymns with which the Z'imes polluted its pages on Wed- 
nesday are fit to be adopted by the Church of England? 
If not, he had better give Mr. Boorn a wider berth in the 
future than he appears to have given him in the past. 


SENATE AND SUPREME COURT. 
er Resolution passed by the Senate “against the con- 


“ nexion of any foreign Government with any scheme 
“for cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Darien or 
“ across Central America” is very unnecessary. No foreign 
Government—by which we are to understand, of course, 
Euro Government—is proposing to do anything of the 


kind. It is to be presumed that the United States would 
not forbid the Republics of Columbia or Guatemala to make 
canals in their territory if they choose and can. Even the 
Mownok doctrine, so called, would not go so far as that. 


As for European Governments, the only one which was 
ever likely to become connected with any enterprise of 
the character is the French, and it has long ago assured 
the United States, and proved by its actions, that it 
has no intention of giving M. pe Lesseps any direct sup- 
port. The Senate would, therefore, appear to have been 
Sackvilling, as the process ought to be called—to be 
assuming a striking attitude of defiance of nothing. We 
know no reason to believe that the Senate would be un- 
likely to behave in this way. The great Constitution on 
which Mr, Bryce has just written his three weighty 
volumes has provided that the States should be governed 
without statesmanship and without dignity, so that bounce 
—if it is bounce—need surprise nobody. But the Resolu- 
tion of the Senate, from whatever motives it may have been 
passed, will certainly have an indirect effect on the unlucky 
Panama Company, and it may lead directly to action on 
the part of the citizens, if not of the Government, of 
the United States. The shareholders of the Company, 
who are making a most plucky fight, and preparing to 
throw good money after bad with a devotion of the most 
respectable kind, ought to be brought to realize, if anything 
can make them realize, the utter hopelessness of their posi- 
tion. Their one chance was that the French Government 
would come to their aid. They must see now how little 
chance there is that it can ever do so. It will avail them 
very little that General BovuLancer has promised to sub- 
scribe for twenty-five lottery shares, which he can very 
safely do, as the Chamber has not yet authorized the Com- 
pany to issue them, and will probably not do so. But what 
is still more serious for the poor shareholders is that the 
Senate and the House show a certain tendency to give 
American national support to the Nicaraguan Canal. There 
can be no doubt that this cutting is as feasible as M. pr 
Lesseps’s. America has the capital to make it—can make 
it out of her enormous surplus revenue if she likes. If it 
is really undertaken, there goes the very last shadow of a 
ghost of a chance that the Panama Canal can ever come to 
good. Even if the poor shareholders scrape together money 
enough to finish it after a fashion, the rival concern will 
undersell them completely. 

It is not impossible that a recent decision of an American 
Court may have more practical effect, however, than the 
Resolution of the Senate. The Supreme Court of the State 
of New York has forfeited the charter of the North River 
Sugar Refining Company on the ground that it had ceased 
to exist when it entered the Sugar Trust. What the prac- 
tical effect of the decision may be is not altogether clear. 
The case may be brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which will be able to decide in the last resort 
whether the New York Court was acting beyond its powers 
or not. In itself the decision looks reasonable enough. 
The Company chose to sink into another commercial com- 
bination, and to join with others in creating a body of 
trustees with absolute power over its shares. Such an act 
certainly looks like an assumption of powers which belong 
to the State. The action which was brought by the 
Attorney-General of the State of New York is, whatever 
its end may be, a sign of the growing hostility of the people 
of America to the great trade Trusts. This is a matter 
which touches them far more closely than the Canal or 
the existence of Central America itself, if that were in 
any danger. The Trusts have incurred the hostility of 
both parties. Mr. CLEveLAND and the Democrats wanted 
to ruin them by lowering the tariff, and permitting 
wider competition. General Harrison and the Republicans 
threatened vague and terrible things. Up to the present 
the Trusts have not been a penny the worse for all the 
terrible cursing they have undergone from both sides, It 
remains to be seen whether the lawyers will prove more 
effectual. On the whole, it is not likely that very much 
harm will be done to the Trusts. The Companies which 
join them may be a little worried, but the Trusts themselves 
are powerful, because the protective policy of the United 
States gives combinations of capitalists the control of the 
home market. As long as that continues to be the case, 
they will proceed under one name or another, by one 
subterfuge or another, unchecked. It is not likely that 
this truth will be grasped by the intelligent American 
voter till he has imitated old-fashioned European legislation 
against forestallers and regraters ; but he will either come 
to understand it at last or have to yield to the Trusts. The 
Attorney-General of the State of New York has apparently 
the glory of having begun the fight. 
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GREAT TOWNS—MANCHESTER. 


as stranger who, for the first time, finds himself in Man- 
chester would, as he wanders past long lines of — 
factories, and modern buildi y feel disposed to credit 
the fact that he is in the midst of a very ancient community, 
whose history stretches back to the time when this country—the 
ends of the earth to classical civilization—was an inconsiderable 
dependency of the Roman Empire. Yet such is the fact. Some 
of the Manchester people, with the Chancellor of the diocese at 
their head, have just established a Society for the advocacy of 
cremation; but “fire funerals” would be the order of the day 
in ancient Mancunium, and, indeed, evidences of the custom may 
be seen in the local museums. Few, indeed, are the remains of 
the Manchester of Petilius or pet but there is still a frag- 
ment of the Roman wall—a relic which very few have seen. 
Coins and inscriptions, carefully recorded in Watkin’s Roman 
Lancashire, however, enable the imaginative student to recon- 
struct something of the form and pressure of the imperial station 
which was the forerunner of the modern Manchester. If little is 
known of the Roman castrum and of the British fortress that 
ibly preceded it, an absolute darkness succeeds as to the 
Kistory of many centuries. The one fact certain until the Norman 
Conquest is that Manchester was ruined in the Danish wars. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Salford gave a name to the 
hundred. Yet, ecclesiastically, Salford belonged to Manchester 
from the first, had no separate church of its own until 1634, and 
still appoints “sidesmen” for the parish church and cathedral. 
At the Domesday Survey Salford was a royal possession, and, 
after some fluctuations, it is so, in a sense, to-day. King Edward 
the Confessor was lord of the manor; Queen Victoria is lady of 
the manor—also, but not likewise. 

Manchester was a barony as well as a manor, and one of its 
lords was amongst those who extorted the Great Charter from 
King John. The last of the barons was a priest, and devoted his 
weakth to the foundation of a sacred guild or college of clergy. 
This was intended to remedy the evil of non-residence. The 

ish church had existed from Saxon times, and the name of the 
istrict of Kirkmanshulme bears witness to its landed endow- 
ment. The wardens by whom the church was governed until its 
transformation into a cathedral have included a few notable men. 
Stanley, the excommunicated Bishop of Ely, whose natural son 
fought at Flodden Field; Dr. John Dee, of magical fame; 
Laurence Vaux, who was deprived by Queen Elizabeth; and 
Heyricke, who drew up the famous petition of peace presented to 
Charles I. at York, and who, after turbulent and troublous years, 
lived to welcome the Restoration, were of the number. Man- 
chester, which stood a brief and ineffectual si from Lord 
, was Roundhead, whilst Salford was Royalist ; but in the 
eighteenth century the twin towns were both strongly infected 
with Jacobitism ; and “ handsome Jemmy Dawson,” whose tragic 
end has been sung by Shenstone, was only one of many who 
suffered for the “lost cause” of the Stuarts. The bulk of the 
clergy were believed to be casting longing eyes towards the 
“King over the water”; but their warden was a stout Hano- 
verian, and became Bishop of Chester in consequence. In 1847 
Manchester was made a bishopric. The post was unhappily re- 
fused by Edward Stanley, and accepted by Dr. Prince Lee, who 
was never popular with his flock. Each party showed a fatal 
skill in detecting weak points. He was an excellent school- 
master ; but, however successful in the training of boys, was un- 
skilful in the management of men. An imperious temper and a 
strong sense of duty form an awkward combination. The second 
bishop, in addition to his great natural gifts, had the advantage of 
succeeding an unpopular —. and soon won the hearts of the 
Lancashire people. Dr. Fraser was truly the “Bishop of all de- 
nominations”; and, if he had a smaller share of book-learnin 
than Dr. Lee, he better knew how to turn what he had to g 
account. Notwithstanding one or two grave errors, Bishop 
Fraser's influence was great and beneficial; and he has a worthy 
successor in Bishop Moorhouse, who, with a higher reputation as 
a theologian, has also a firm grasp of social questions. What is 
still more important, Bishop Moorhouse, like his predecessor, has 
that faculty of plain speaking that is quite unmistakable and 
yet does not give offence. This is not a digression; for the 
old church, in its central position, dominating the busy street, 
with its but striking picture of Cromwell, is the cen- 
tral link in the chain of Manchester history. If not imposing 
as a cathedral, it is a noble parish church, and the lover of 
Perpendicular Gothic may find contentment therein. The stately 
choir is impressive, and the carved misereres are good examples 
of the humorous instincts of the pious ancestor. Divided only by 
a street from the church is a long low building that, after serving 
as the Baron’s Hall, became the home of the clergy, and was 
afterwards purchased by the feoffees of Humphrey Chetham, 
who left his estate for the foundation of a Blue-coat school 
and public library. For more than two centuries this bene- 
faction has been a continuous fountain of good influences. 
On the whole, Chetham’s Hospital is ag the most inte- 
resting spot in the city—interesting for its purpose and its 
antiquity, and most of all for its sharp contrast with the 


outside world. Within the great hall with its open timber roof, 
or in the ancient cloisters with here and there a boy clad in 
the costume of the time of Charles II., we are indeed in a different 
world to that which only a few yards away is busy in catching 


and philanthropic life that attracts the attention of the wor 


trains and ing or losing money in the thousand and one wa: 

rovided for and incumbent upon the men of Manchester. Outside 
is the hurry and toil of modern life; inside, the communion of 
the mighty dead, and the inspiring fact of these young lives 
saved from poverty and degradation, and trained into useful 
citizenship. Ihe hand of Humphrey Chetham, though dust and 
ashes now, is still powerful to guard these orphans. 

In the days of the Commonwealth, when the Presbyterian 
warden held the parish church, the Independents held a 
“Meeting” in the college; but Manchester Dissent traces its 
origin to Henry Newcome, a pious and learned cl an, who 
was cast out ‘of the Church in 1662 and began to preach in his 
own house and in a barn at Cold House. hen the temper of 
the times allowed it a chapel was built for him, and this building, 
though sacked by a Jacobite mob in 1715, is now the Unitarian 
church where for more than fifty years the Rev. William Gaskell, 
the husband of the novelist, officiated. Almost every pues and, 
we had almost said, impossible form of belief flourishes or exists 
in Manchester. The Church of Rome has many adherents, for 
Lancashire has always had the double distinction of being 
strongly “Protestant” and strongly “Catholic.” Many of the 
yeomanry in the east of the county are hereditary adherents of 
the Roman communion, and in the great towns they are re- 
inforced by the influx of Irish immigrants. The Jews, also, form 
an important section of the Manchester world. The Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, and the Methodists are represented. 
The largest Quakers’ meeting-house in the kingdom is here. 
The “Catholic Apostolic” Irvingites have a church. The 
Mormons have a place of meeting. The Christadelphians, the 
Christian Disciples, the Swedenborgians are all in evidence. The 
Positivists hold regular reunions, and the Secularists have a hall 
in which to demonstrate the absurdity of all beliefs—their own 
included. The Bible Christians, who have a church in Salford— 
the only one of its kind in this country—were teetotallers before 
the days of Joseph Livesey and Father Mathew, and abjured 
the use of animal food long before the foundation of the Vege- 
tarian Society. The Salvation Army is as noisy and as emphatic 
here as elsewhere. The sectary must be difficult to please who 
could not in Manchester find congenial companions in dissent. 
There is happily little or no religious animosity in this mixed 
community. e present Mayor of the city is a leading 
Wesleyan, and his predecessor, Sir John Harwood, is a Methodist 
lay preacher; but both of them went in state to the Cathedral 
on the Sunday after the election. The Dissenting Mayor was a 
conspicuous figure in the ecclesiastical procession at the Church 
Congress. It is a sign of the overflowing energy of the people that 
every one appears to have a “mission” or a hobby—the terms 
are sometimes convertible. No one is surprised if the merchant, 
busy on ’Change and holding his own rma a with the 
best, is in his leisure hours a picture-collector, a book-hunter, a 
lay reader in the Anglican Church, a local preacher of some 
Dissenting body, or a temperance advocate. Possibly his tastes 
may take less serious directions, and if so he will give the same 
ardour and energy to the theatre or the racecourse. In such a 
community “fads” flourish, and the cynical critic has to admit 
that sometimes the despised fads of one generation are the proud 
possessions of the next. Manchester, which was the home of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, is now the h uarters of the Alliance, 
the Sunday Closing Association, Woman’s Suffi Society, and 
other kindred “ movements.” The mental atmosphere is favour- 
able to ideas, and each cause enjoys a fair field, though some of 
them find but little favour. 

But it is not either the antiquity or the activity of its — 

d to 
Manchester. The modern city can repeat and adopt as its own 
the claim of the medieval Nurembergers who said :— 
Niirnberg’s Hand 
Geht durch alle Land, 


The hand that Manchester holds out is swarthy with industry, 
for it is the products of the looms and the forge that make the 
city known to the uttermost ends of the earth. The textile 
industry has flourished here for six centuries at least, and, with a 
sort of prophetic instinct, “ Manchester cottons” were known 
by name long before the manufacture of the real cotton had 
become a staple industry of the place. The quiet prosperity which 
had marked the growth of the town in Tudor aod Stuart periods 
received a new impetus in the last and present century. The 
remarkable series of inventions of Kay, Cartwright, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Roberts resulted in a transformation, not merely 
of the textile trades, but of the whole industrial system. 
Weaving had been carried on in cottages and in the loomhouses 
attached to many farmhouses, and the products of this scattered 
industry were collected into centres such as Manchester ; but the 
factory system was invented by Sir Richard Arkwright, and brought 
with it the congregation of many persons in the one workshop, 
their productive powers being enormously increased by the 
employment of the steam-engine. The old-fashioned hand-loom 
weaver probably had a hard life of it; but he worked in his own 
home, and through the open door and window he had a glimpse 
of the — fields and the purple hills, and the scent of the _ and 
the wild flowers. His children were roughly clad and coarsely fed, 
but they grew up under his own eyes, and subject to his own 
guidance. The factory system has enormously increased the mate- 
rial wealth of the country, but it has reduced many workmen from 
craftsmen into merecaretakersof noisy machinery, and it takesthem 
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from their homes during the long hours of the day. When both 
husband and wife are engaged in the factory it reduces the home 
life to narrow limits. ‘The smoke nuisance is another evil effect. 
There are public statues and fine buildings in Manchester, but the 
vileness of the atmosphere quickly envelopes them in blackness. 
There is something ghastly in the aspect of the great warehouses, 
often built in a style intended for sunny skies, and covered as 
they are with a sable deposit that gives them the colour, but not 
the beauty, of black marble. This smoke is ever-present and all- 
pervading. The rich escape from it into the pleasanter suburbs, 
and the poor struggle on as best they may. The difficulties in the 
way of the cleanly housewife are great, and much praise is due to 
the hard-working women of the artisan class, who strive to kee 
their houses sweet and pleasant for the husband and the boys an 
girls, who, hard at work all day, come home with the evening, tired, 
and perhaps querulous. Yet, amidst the grimy streets, the love of 
the beautiful survives, and in the densest parts inhabited by the 
working population there are evidences of the love of flowers and 
plants. indow-gardening flourishes, and the artisan contrives 
to grow under glass ferns and flowers that may remind him of a 
time when Manchester, now a wilderness of houses and factories, 
was hemmed round by pleasant fields and green lanes. The 
evidences of industrial and commercial activity are many; but 
a gradual change is taking place, and Manchester is now less a 
manufacturing city than a metropolis or emporium for the pro- 
ducts of a district probably unequalled in the world for the 
extent and activity of its industries. Surrounding Manchester 
are the great towns of Oldham, Bolton, Stockport, I yee, Ashton, 
Stalybridge, Macclesfield—all vassals or allies, and each even 
alone greater in wealth and populousness than many of the cities 
of Southern England. ‘The interests of the district are uniform ; 
the cotton, coal, iron, engineering, chemical, and mechanical 
industries are not rival armies, but allied forces. The Manchester 
Ship Canal, bitterly fought over in the Committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, will have a potent influence, and the boldest 
speculator can hardly forecast the extent of the transformation it 
may work. It is curious that even during the years of depression 
the Income-tax returns have steadily increased. Manchester may 
have fewer millionaires now than in the past, but it never had so 
many citizens of the “ comfortable classes.” 

Warehouses have practically displaced homes in the centre of 
the town, and this centrifugal force is constantly at work, so that 
there is a Greater Manchester as well as a Greater London. 
The death-rate of the city is abnormally high, but the variations 
in different districts show that by well-directed effort the evil 
might be mitigated. The conscience of the community has been 
stirred, and it is to be hoped that the municipal authorities, 
aided by private liberality and individual effort, will do something 
towards Rictaion the frightful slaughter of human life that is 
now going on. The City Council, though not always without 
reproach, has done great things for the community. The Town 
Hall, a noble pile, is probably the largest municipal building in 
the world, “a in its fine proportions and skilful adaptation to 
use, is a fitting symbol of the greatness of the city it adorns. 
The well-kept streets, the Thirlmere scheme, the immense 
markets and abattows, the public parks, the excellent system of 
free libraries, the art galleries, are all evidences that the civic 
fathers can take a broad view of their functions and responsi- 
bilities. By the Local Government Act Manchester and Salford 
are each constituted a separate county, and this complete eman- 
cipation from external control may prove to be more than a 
merely sentimental change. 

Educationally, Manchester is fairly well equipped, and efforts 
are now being made to bring the diverse elements into order. The 
Elementary Schools, the Hulme School, the Grammar School, 
the Technical School, the Owens College, and the Victoria Uni- 
versity represent the educational ladder for the boys, and the 
High School for Girls and the College for Women serve the same 
purpose for the fair sex. Recently the educational forces of the 
city have been strengthened by the trustees of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, who are distributing large sums of money in further- 
ance of public purposes of a beneficial kind. Manchester is 
notable for the number and activity of its literary and scien- 
tific associations. The oldest of these is the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, now almost wholly given up to gow and 
chemistry, and naturally proud of its association with the disco- 
veries of Dalton and Joule. The Geographical Society keeps one 
eye on map-making and the other on market-finding. The Literary 


Quincey’s childhood is a wilderness of streets. Music hath charms 
for the Manchester people. There is a lyric feeling in the Lanca- 
shire race, and this has been strengthened and developed by the 
influence of the Germans, who form a considerable and highly- 
cultured section of the community. In pictorial art the Manchester 
men have mace some mark, and forma “ school” which is honest, 
but does not err on the side of cheerfulness. The lovers of “ Geist ” 
have shown that they are unselfish, and the Art Museum and the 
work of the Ancoats Recreation Committee are remarkable 
instances of the desire to bring good artistic and intellectual 
influences to the homes of the poorest. 

It is almost needless to speak of the political aspect of Man- 
chester. Except for a brief period in the Commonwealth, it sent 
no representative to Parliament until the Reform Act of 1832 
became law. The “Manchester School,” if it can even be said to 
have existed, came to an end in 1857, and each increase of the 
electorate has shown that the new stratum differs in composition 
in the same way as the stratum above it. While the Conserva- 
tive policy largely excluded the working-men, there were practi- 
cally no Tories of the artisan class; but, as soon as they were 
admitted within the pale of the Constitution, the usual differences 
of temperament had scope, and, to the unphilosophical amazement 
of some Liberals, the pd case in which they had proposed to 

ut the Conservative working-men was found to be inadequate 
in its accommodation. Manchester was never a Radical town, in 
the Birmingham sense. In 1885, when five of its members were 
Conservatives, it was not a Tory constituency ; and now, when 
the representation is equally divided, neither side can claim a 
marked preponderance. Two members of the Government are 
amongst the representatives of Manchester ; but he would be a rash 
- who ventured very confidently to forecast the electoral 

uture. 

When the newly-formed Corporation of Manchester received a 
grant of arms, the motto selected was “Concilio et Labore” ; and 
the phrase, if not Virgilian, is yet sufliciently expressive of the 
means by which the city of the dusky Irwell has attained to its 
position. It has gained its wealth by industry in the past, and 
its many public institutions and foundations show the wisdom 
that comes of good counsel; but there is ample room yet both 
for work and wisdom before Manchester will be a modern Utopia, 
a city of honest toil and honest delight. But Manchester is not 
so black as it is sometimes painted, and a strenuous effort is even 
now being made for its sanitary improvement. May ample 
success attend these efforts, and Manchester rejoice in the in- 
creased prosperity that must flow from the greater health and 
happiness of its people, those who not only make its wealth, but 
who are its only wealth and strength. 


SOME HOLIDAY FOLLIES. 


A= the numerous objections to the new and hideous 
practice of Autumn Sessions, one of the most serious—the 
fact that there follows, as the night the day, a second “ silly 
season ”—can escape no one. But some comfort may be taken 
from the fact that a little wisdom has grown up in this particular 
aftermath of folly. Even its subjects have been less utterly silly 
than such rubbish as the failure-of-marriage controversy, where- 
in, so far as we remember, not a soul, of all the thousand con- 
troversialists, contented himself with the sufficient and simple 
remark that it is certainly not men who have the most to lose by 
any alteration of present systems. Temperance, or rather the 
folly of temperance, fruit-growing, fish-growing—with such minor 
matters as Mr. Gladstone’s opinions about the Pope and arbitra- 
tion—these, at any rate, are matters which have some practical 
importance, and on which it is possible to talk practically, as 
compared with discussions where the disputants on one side 
speak simply at random and those on the other are precluded by 
respect humain, in both the good and the bad sense, from speaking 
to the point. On one of these matters, however, it is not pro- 
posed to say much here. What Mr. Gladstone really did say to 
the gentleman who is, or is not, Marchese Riso, seems to be 
“wrop up in mistry.” It is natural that Mr. Gladstone, findi 

that what he is said to have said pleased neither party, sho 

hasten to deny that he ever said it. But what he did say he does 
not seem in the least to know, for want of “the original.” “A 
werry interesting thing is the ri ” as the greatest of social 


lub manages to unite discordant elements of respectability and 
Bohemianism ; it has a churchwarden for its thas sey affords an 
open field for discussion, and publishes the Manchester Quarterly, 
which will not suffer by comparison with more ambitious perio- 
dicals. There are many lovers of literature in the district. One 
of the foremost Latin scholars of England is a cotton-spinner, the 
author of the Life of Fuller was a warehouseman, the millionaire 
who died the other day was a mighty collector of hymns; and 
more than one Manchester man has been distinguished for his 
devotion to Horace. Even in Cottonopolis there is only a divided 
allegiance to Cotton, and the Muses have their votaries. Yet 
there is no public memorial, great or small, of John Bradford the 
martyr, whose writings first connect the name of the town with 
the national literature ; nor of De Quincey, whose birthplace is now 
a hostelry ; nor of Mrs. Gaskell, whose hospitable home was a shrine 
of pilgrimage for many famous men and women. Alas! the “ Mary 
Barton” fields, celebrated in her most popular, if not her best, 
‘novel, are now covered by houses, and the Green Hay of De 


philosophers observed, and might a observed with still greater 
truth had he had Mr. Gladstone (who was but a chicken in his 
days) under view. All that can be said for the present is, that 
Mr. Gladstone, one of whose few undisputed good gifts is that he 
is believed to know his Dante, may have thought uncomfortably 
ee he wrote to the Correspondent of the Tablet of certain 
words :— 
e vidi che con riso 
Udito avevan l’ultimo costrutto. 


The other subjects, however, admit of useful consideration. 
One may be rather sorry that Mr. Huxley should, like too many 
scientific persons nowadays, have thought it necessary to wield 
a superior bludgeon, in the matter of fish-culture, on the person, 
not wholly unoffending, but certainly not offending grievously, 
of a certain Mr. August Carter. Even the youngest of 
branches of human thought—which we take science to be—is 


not infallible ; and because Mr. August Carter made some wild 
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and abscurd statement about eels, it does not quite follow that | illustrated. It is, no doubt, quite true that temperance proceed- 
all will be well with our fisheries if we neglect the statements | ings generally bear a strong resemblance to those of the Velm- 
of “practical fishermen” (by the way, no practical fisherman gericht as described in its most famous, if not its most accurate, 
would ever say what Mr. Carter said), and endow as many | record, Anne of Geierstein. There, it will be remembered, the 
young graduates of Oxford and Cambridge as possible, that they | accused Earl of Oxford was loftily reproved for his childishness 
may at their leisure pull sea-beasts about in Naples, Plymouth, | in supposing that evidence was wanted to substantiate the asser- 
po | other agreeable parts of the earth’s surface. Great is science, | tions of the initiated. So, certain questions being under discus- 
no doubt ; yet that the precession of the equinoxes, the march | sion, Canon Wilberforce settles them by taking his oath on the 
of intellect, and all other known forms of progress end re- | cord with which he would hang all publicans and the sword with 
gress, lead to a sufiicient end when “researchers” are comfort- | which he would decapitate all wine-drinkers. “ Is there anybody 
ably endowed, is 2 proposition which we (spirits with a horrible | who ever became temperate because somebody else took the 


critical faculty of denying) do modestly but firmly contradict. | pledge?” 


Canon Wilberforce “contents himself with unhesi- 


Scrence and sINECURE are, it is true, within a letter or two of | tatingly affirming” that there are tens of thousands such. Will total 
being anagrams of one another; but the fact that they are not | abstinence, as a very sensible person, signing himself “ Medio 
ne so may be taken as a protest of nature against their absolute | Tutissimus,” says, “ have its spin, and be forgotten?” No. Why? 
identification. It is all the more a pity that Mr. Huxley should | Because Canon Wilberforce, who is apparently a prophet as well 
have belaboured the hapless Mr. Carter in such a manner, because | @8 a priest, says “it will never recede from the position it occu- 
Mr. Carter seems in his blundering way to agree with that learned | pies at the present moment.” Is it a question whether temper- 
biologist. Only he followeth him not quite; and it is now sufti- | ance fanatics are “rescuing” their converts, or only enfeebling 


ciently known that the fiercest 
is a gentle joke to the wrath of 


e Torquemadas of science when 
men follow them not quite. 


e of the Torquemadas of religion | and emasculating them? Canon Wilberforce declares that the 


temperance movement is a “lifeboat.” But even these things 
are nothing to the Canon’s assertion (which we quote, and upon 


Yet fish-culture is useful, and sois fruit-culture. Certain of the | which we comment, with all reverence) that “the principle of 
correspondents of the Times on this last subject are most heartily to | total abstinence is as old as Calvary.” Calvary, in our version of 


be thanked, especially Lord Fortescue, Mr. White, and Mr. Paul, 
for the shower of common sense which they have poured on the 
wild exaggeration of certain land reformers as to miniature fruit 
farms. There is no doubt whatever that fruit-cultivation in 


England is susceptible of great improvement, as we long ago | 


pointed out here; there is also no doubt, as we also pointed out 
when the subject was mooted in the early autumn, that the notion 
of this improvement being effected by labourers or very small 
capitalists, taking to the cultivation of fruit under glass or in 
pyramid orchards, is a mischievous delusion. The contributions 
of Mr. William Paul and Mr. White are, as the work of experts, 
the most valuable we have seen, though Lord Fortescue, as we 
have said, and a certain anonymous “ye R. H.S.,” have also done 
good work. Mr. Paul (as a great fruit-tree nurseryman and a 
representative of a class who are often, if unjustly, accused of not 
being unwilling to encourage ideas which, if accepted, would 
—_ at —— for some time, a brisk demand for their own 
stocks) speaks with extraordinary weight when he points out the 
amount of judgment, experience, and capital which are required 
for one of the most difficult of businesses. But Mr. White's 
letter on the probable profits is better still, because it puts the 
most important of all considerations—a consideration which 
(if we may speak as fools) we have never seen put so forcibly 
except in our own columns. The fallacy of supposing that, 
because such and such produce fetches such and such a price on 
the average, an indefinitely increased quantity can be thrown on 
the market without the price being lowered, is one of the most 
extraordinary that ever took a hold on the brain of a crotcheteer, 
yet it is simply the root-fallacy of all this miniature-fruit-farm 
controversy. Mr. White’s unimpeachable figures as to Cornish 
vegetables and Channel Island grapes ought to kill it, if fallacies 
were not of their nature immortal. When Mr. White leaves this, 
his province, and enters the domain of ssthetics, he is weaker ; 
we cannot, for instance, admit that the very best American apple 
ever possesses a tithe of the flavour of good English fruit. But 
that does not affect the economic question at all, because the 
number of persons who can distinguish excellence of taste is, and 
must be, always very limited. Market prices, except for limited 
amounts of exceptional products, will always be ruled by the 
supply of fair average commodities, and as this supply grows 
larger prices will inevitably fall. Now the capitalist who has 
staying power, and has also the judgment to anticipate demand, 
and to change from a glutted market to another that is not 
glutted, may no doubt get the better of this difficulty. But 
the wild projectors who promise the labourer fifty, ninety, a 
hundred and fifty pounds, yearly, or whatever it is, from an 
acre of ground, have forgotten to explain how they intend to 
keep prices up for the produce he actually has to sell, just as 
they have forgotten to explain what he will do when, as will 
sometimes happen, such and such trees give him thirty bushels 
one year, and scarcely a single bushel the next. 

The temperance controversy which has been alternately 
smouldering and blazing ever since Dean Hole infuriated the 
United Kingdom Alliance by refusing to lodge his conscience in 
its unholy keeping, also exhibits some comfortable symptoms. 
The fools are as foolish as ever; but the wise men exhibit much 
less of that “mimmouthedness” which has become a fashion of 
late, which has been to a great extent the cause of the increase 
of the temperance evil, and for denouncing which in a certain 
article, headed Instantes Tyranni, some months ago, the 
Saturday Review received a very edifying collection of temperate 
epistolary correspondence in reference to the present morals and 

ture place of sojourn of its staff. The silly and dishonest habit of 
complimenting total abstinence as at worst a counsel of perfection, 

of denouncing it for what it is—an insult to the Divine 
government of the world—is much less a nt in this corre- 
mdence than usual on the side of the defence of rational liberty. 
oreover, the whole correspondence would have been justified by 

» appearance on the other side of the letter which Canon 
Wilberforce sent to the Times of Tuesday. In no single production 
of equal length that we can remember has the fundamental lack of 


the most misquoted of all books, was preceded—almost immediately 
preceded—by a ceremony which, once and for all, hallowed and 
authorized the use of fermented liquors. We do not think so 
meanly even of Canon Wilberforce as to suppose that he believes 
in the ridiculous, unhistorical,and unscientific figment of wine thatis _ 
not wine; so that we can only suppose him to have, as another 
good man forgot something else, “in the heat of the moment,” 
forgotten the Last Supper. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


IIOSE who expect the Winter Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy to be as exhilarating and surprising in 1889 as it 

was in 1869 forget how great a part the element of novelty takes 
in our intellectual pleasures. Sensible peoplé saw from the be- 
ginning that the amount of gratification to be extracted from 
successive loan collections of pictures by deceased artists was 
limited, and the great surprise has been, not that we find the 
winter exhibitions a little monotonous, but that the fault is real 
with ourselves. It ought to amaze us, and to give us a vivii 
sense of the artistic wealth of private persons in this count 
that on the twentieth successive occasion such a mass of beautiful 
and valuable werk can be produced as'is on show at Burlington 
House this winter. That the exhibition is not congruous may at 
once be admitted. When we look back upon it we shall think of 
it as consisting of five fragments, none of which coalesced ve 
well with the others. It is made up of a good representative col- 
lection of Academy pictures of forty years ago, of some well- 
selected specimens of the French caheel of the early eighteenth 
century, of a choice gathering of superb Rembrandts, of a roomful 
of Turner drawings, and of the selected work of the late Frank 
Holl. Each of these is very important and pleasing in itself ; 
but they do not go well together. The Rembrandts are cruel to 
the Holls, while the Watteaux and the Turners mutually dissolve 
each other. 

The First Gallery is entirely dedicated to British pictures, and 
forms, with some additional Turners and Constables, which are 
crowded out into the Third Galiery, the collection of Mr. T. 
Horrocks Miller. We know nothing of the circumstances under 
which this collection was formed ; but the pictures are all Royal 
Academy “liners,” and were almost all exhibited between 1820 
and 1855. They give us the impression of having been bought 
by one collector, with the aid of what was considered to be the 
best advice some forty years ago. Looked at in this light, the 
pictures have an almost fascinating interes:. They represent the 
ideals of a bygone age, and they are old-fashioned to a degree 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. They are like the 
tables and chairs, the dresses and the upholstery, which were 
in fashion when we were children. It is not the most famous 
figure-painters who come out best from this terrible ordeal. 
The Leslies are appallingly wooden, crude, and bad; the one 
Maclise, the once-famous “Hunt the Slipper” of 1841 (45), 
is terribly false and ugly. What could be worse than the 
absurdly gigantic figures of Lady Blarney and Miss C. W. A. 
Skeggs at the open door? On the other hand, it is well to 
be reminded that Augustus Egg was not without qualities, 
and he is represented here better than he has probably ever been 
before. His “ Wooing of Katharina” (12), his “ Peter the Great ” 
(23), and his “Stricken Deer” (26), are perhaps his three best 
pictures. Augustus Eee had something of t the spirit of the Pre- 
raphaelites, though when they made their appearance, after a 
brief oscillation, Fg took the wrong side, and settled down into 
conventionality. e “Peter the Great” is probably his best 
— painted in 1850, it can scarcely have been influenced by 

illais, and yet the name of that artist is the one which rises to 
the lips on the sight of it. The works of Gilbert Newton are so 
rare that we examine with interest what is little more than arich 
and spirited sketch, the “ Shylock” of 1829 (2). It should perhaps 
be said, in addition to what information is given in the Catalogue, 


Yeason which characterizes all temperance advocacy been better 


that Leslie’s “Sir Roger de Coverley” (4) is not the famous. 
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picture of that name by which the painter first attracted general 
attention in 1819, but an exercise of the very end of his life. It 
is pale and unattractive. “The Huff” (11) isa fine example of 
John Phillip. It was painted in the year of his election as R.A., 
and it represents his powers at the highest point of their develop- 
ment. “Near Cranbourne” (21), not a particularly striking 
landscape, is interesting as a very early example of Creswick, 
having Sone one of the first works he exhibited. The examples of 
Etty in the Horrocks Miller collection are particularly fine. “ The 
Coral Finder” (29) of 1820 is one of Etty’s most elaborate compo- 
sitions, undertaken to emphasize the beauty of nudity in outdoor 
light. We would rather possess the “ Nymph and young Fawn 
Dancing” (47), a slight and scarcely finished performance, but one 
full of the poetry of line, and glowing with fine colour. Most 
beautiful of all, however, among the figure pictures in the first 
room are the three small specimens of the jewelled work of J. F. 
Lewis. No attraction of fashion can ever interfere with the plea- 
sure produced by so delicate a piece of workmanship as “ The 
Bouquet ” (30), or alter the satistaction with which the eye rests 
on the colour of the lady's rich, red, figured dress, as she stands in 
the soft light of her garden. “The Coffee-Bearer” (33) is inter- 
esting as being the picture which in 1857 gave Mr. Ruskin 
the occasion for his comparison of Lewis, who was then but 
little appreciated, with Maclise, who was at the zenith of his 
fame. “ With Maclise,” said Mr. Ruskin, “all is inherently 
wrong; here everything is exquisitely, ineflably right.” We 
must not do more than point out to the intending visitor to the 
Academy some exceptionally noble Turners and Linnells in this 
first room. 

The Second Gallery contains miscellaneous works by Dutch, 
French, and Flemish painters. To these, many of which are 
well known to all amateurs, we must give less space than they 
deserve. At the left hand as we enter hangs an “ Interior of a 
Cottage” (65), a capital example of Boursse, a little-known late 
seventeenth-century master. Passing some admirable Cuyps and 
Jan Steens, we reach the wall dedicated almost entirely to 
Watteau and Lancret. A most refined and harmonious Claude, 
“ Shepherd Teaching a Shepherdess” (85), belonging to the Earl 
of Northbrook, hangs amongst them. The Watteaux are of very 
various size and importance, from such heroic fétes champétres as 
the large “Garden Party” (91) and “Music Party” (97) of Sir 
Richard Wallace, down to such tiny and exquisite trifles as 
“ Heureux Age” (86), with its delicious children preparing to 
play at something which looks very much like cricket. An ex- 
traordinary interest centres around the “ Danseuse” (101), where 
Watteau has painted a lovely girl, in a white dress garlanded 
with flowers, piroueting on a grass-plat to the music of pipe and 
flute. This lovely creature, in the heyday of youthful elegance, 
is Marie Anne Cuppi, la Camargo. So at least legend and the 
dictionaries tell us. But there is a difficulty about believing the 
story ; for the maiden in the picture looks eighteen at least, 
whereas the Camargo is supposed to have reached only her 
eleventh year when Watteau died. The attribution of the picture 
to that master is not to be doubted; it has all his brilliant 
qualities to an exceptional degree. It may, however, be con- 
jectured that it is a portrait of some one else, or that, if it be the 
Camargo, Watteau gave the young dancer the benefit of an 
unusual development. In any case, we can but ejaculate with 
Voltaire, “ Ah! Camargo, que vous étes brillante!” The most 
hasty passer-by must not fail to notice a knot of four splendid 
Rembrandts in this second room. 

The western wall of the Third Gallery is given up to British 
Old Masters. Elsewhere, in this room, Rembrandt is supreme. 
Romney’s portrait of “Paley” (135), carrying a fishing-rod, is 
admirable. Still better, as it is more famous, is the same 

inter’s “ Henrietta, Countess of Warwick, with her Children,” 
145). Two minutely finished and very characteristic Portraits 
of Gentlemen, by Zoflany (151, 152), will attract attention. We 
cannot stay to criticize the-Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Morlands, 
and Turners, which add lustre to this part of the collection. Nor 
will the reader expect us to do more than indicate to him the 
splendid Rembrandts, mostly from the collections of the Queen 
and of Sir Richard Wallace, which are already well known to all 
lovers of painting, and are, without question, the great adorn- 
ments of the present winter exhibition. There comes a time 
when “The Burgomaster Pancras” (163), “Susanna Palekan” 
(165), and “The Shipbuilder and his Wife” (167), suggest to us 
no more general remarks. To the end of time they will occupy 
the specialist and the historian of art. The ordinary lover of 
beautiful things needs no more than to have their presence on 
these walls pointed out to his notice. 

The Fourth and Fifth Galleries are entirely devoted to the 
works of the late Mr. Frank Holl. By pausing in the act of 
entering the Fourth Gallery, there is a moment in which the 
visitor may see to equal advantage two large military portraits, 
the “Duke of Gloucester” (150), by Gainsborough, and the 
“Duke of Cambridge” (190), by Holl. In size, in attitude, in 
treatment of uniform, these portraits are sufficiently like one 
another to emphasize, in a matter instructive to the visitor but 
cruel to Holl, the difference between a great colourist and a 
clever artist who was not a colourist at all. The experiment of 

utting so many of Holl’s works together has, it must be con- 
eee proved an unfortunate one. They have, moreover, been 
very badly hung, many of the portraits being so placed that 
the light-side in the gallery is the shadow-side in the picture. 
The monotony of these great black portraits, with their leaden 


identity and their lack of beauty, has proved simply depress- 
ing; and to come to them from the Rembrandts, and even 
from the Romneys, is a trial greater than they can support. 
In the ordinary exhibitions of the Royal Academy a Holl por- 
trait was wont, with its tremendous strength of handling, to 
kill everything near it. But a gallery of them is almost as 
terrible as that fantastic dream of Mr. Furness’s—a House 
of Commons entirely composed of Sir William Harcourts. The 
cold colour, the strange luminous mist, like the radiation of 
the electric light, the cruel barrenness of the accessories—all 
these are noticed as they never were noticed before, and tend to 
reduce our admiration of Holl’s undoubted genius. 

The only way to do him justice is to concentrate the attention 
on his best works, as if each stood alone. Many of them, of 
course, are what we have long known them to be—admirable 
alike in character, dignity, and force. The “ Duke of Cleveland” 
(194) is a good example of these qualities, pushed, we must 
believe, to excess. This intense vividness, the gleaming eye, the 
starting hair, the scowl of the conspirator—these are a little over- 
done. We want something else than this; we want the repose 
of Reynolds, the suavity of Moroni. We have been told since 
his untimely death much of Holl’s devotion to Velasquez, and 
of the successive visits he paid to Madrid to refresh himself 
at the fountain of that master’s genius. We should gather, 
without these anecdotes, that Velasquez had been his tutela 
genius. But we cannot help wishing that sometimes, when Holl 
was starting for the South, a friend had stealthily exchanged 
his Madrid ticket for one which would have taken him to 
Venice or to Bergamo. What he lacked to complete his 
art, and to ripen the noble powers he possessed, was a truer sense 
of beauty, of grace. There are rare examples at the Royal 
Academy which show that he was, at times, not far from paths 
which would have led him to better things. The “Lord 
Wolseley” (229) is almost a beautiful piece of colour; the 
“ E. H. Carbutt, Esq.” (234), one of the finest examples which 
Holl has left, contains those very qualities of tenderness and 
reserve which we are accustomed so painfully to miss in his 
work. Signs of haste, of conventional and merely businesslike 
rapidity in the performance of a task, are not wanting. Holl 
never had time to paint an accessory lovingly, or vary in the 
slightest degree the blank blackness of his dreadful backgrounds. 
We fear that in this over-devotion to the business aspect of art he 
was getting rather worse than better. In many respects the least 
admirable picture here is the latest, the really marvellous, 
inept, and hideous “John Bright ” (227), which it is a cruelty to 
exhibit. 

We have found it impossible to speak of Holl’s portraits with 
as much enthusiasm as we had hoped to do. On the other 
hand, the collection of his figure-pieces has given us a pleasant 
surprise. They are more important and more interesting than 
we had supposed. Some of the earlier ones, especially “ The 
Lord Gave” (185) of 1869, are really beautiful in tone and 
drawing, while all are pathetic and true in character. In man 
of them Holl seems to suggest a comparison with Israels, and it 
is one from which the English painter has little to dread. It is 
a pity that Holl painted so little to please himself. His very 
fine “One of the Six Hundred” (335) shows that, even so late 
as 1885, when he did this, he was still capable of rising far above 
his mere professional portraits. 


PELLA OF THE DECAPOLIS. 


i Palestine Exploration Society certainly deserves credit 
for the indefatigable spirit with which it prosecutes its 
researches, and the regularity with which it provides the sub- 
scribers to its fund with new matter of interest. Not only is 
abundant evidence of industry to be found in its quarterly state- 
ments, but it issues special papers also, which appear from time 
to time in detached pamphlet form or bound up with a number 
of the periodical itself. That Biblical research should exercise 
an exceptional fascination over many minds is thoroughly in- 
telligible, and French critics are probably right in attributing the 
favour it meets with in this country to the character of the 
people. In any case there is no cause to cavil at the following 
passage, which is to be found in a late volume of L’ Histoire de 
U Art dans [ Antiquité of MM. Perrot and Chipiez—a work which, 
in soundness of matter and outward attractiveness does honour to 
both the author and the publisher :—“ Sans l’intérét que le public 
anglais porte & tout ce qui, de prés ou de loin, se rattache aux 
études bibliques, jamais on n’aurait eu lidée d’entreprendre des 
fouilles aussi dispendieuses, aussi laborieuses, aussi ereuses 
que celles de MM. Warren et Wilson.” ; 

Among the more active and intelligent agents of the Society 
at the present time is Herr Schumacher, whose account of the 
Jaulan, “across the Jordan,” originally contributed to the 
Zeitschrift of the German Society for Palestine Exploration, 
was attached, in an English translation, to the April statement. 
He has now given us his survey of Fahil yay to be the 
ancient Pella), executed for the Committee of the English Fund 
and published under its auspices in a separate volume. 

The name of the European Pella will be familiar to readers of 
Greek history as that of the birthplace of Alexander the Great, 
thence called the Pelleus juvenis. It is mentioned by Herodotus 
as belonging to Bottisis, a country north of Macedonia, on the 
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Bay of Therma. When Syria was conquered by the Romans, 
some two hundred and fifty years after the death of Alexander, 
Pella reappeared in Asia as one of the cities of the Decapolis. It 
is the site of this last which it has been recently sought to 
identify in certain existing ruins called Fahil or Fihl; and the 
arguments to that effect, if not absolutely conclusive, have a 
strong smack of reason as well as plausibility. But Herr 
Schumacher, while entitled to the full honours of his careful and 
interesting survey, is not the sole nor the earliest advocate in the 
question of identity. Three years ago Mr. Guy le Strange, citing 
previous authority, had taken a like view, and pleaded for it in 
the pages of the Palestine Quarterly Statement with much the 
same arguments, but with a far keener sense of conviction than 
displayed by his fellow-explorer at the present hour. In his 
“ Account of a Short Journey East of the Jordan” he relates 
how, an hour after fording the river from west to east, he reaches 
the “ruins of Pella,” and bears glowing testimony to the climate 
and natural resources of the locality. It is on the upper level of 
the Ghér—the native designation of the cleft through which pass 
the waters of the Jordan—two hundred and fifty feet below the 
level of the sea, and is well placed for agricultural purposes. 
With regard to the similarity Tebeoen the modern and classical 
names he says :— 

That the Arab name of Tabakat Fahl, the Fahl Terraces, represents the 
ancient Greek Pella, there can be little doubt. Dr. Robinson, who was the 
first to make this identification, is no mean authority in such matters, and 
further, Mr. Merrill, who discusses the various objections which may be 
urged against this present site, winds up the argument by bringing 
together a mass of evidence in favour of this being the ancient Pella of the 
Decapolis, giving citations from the works of Josephus, Stephanus of 
Byzantium, Eusebius, and others, who treat of the early topography of 
Palestine. It may be of some interest to add that though the site has, to 
all appearance, for centuries been abandoned by the Moslems, it is re- 
nowned in their early chronicles as being the field which witnessed the 
great “battle of Fahl,” which six centuries after Christ sealed the fate of 
Byzantine rule in Syria. According to the annalist Tabari, this celebrated 
‘victory was gained in the vear 13 A. H., and the geographer Yakut asserts 
‘that the Greeks left 80,000 dead on the field. 


Mr. le Strange further refers to the description of the place by 
Pliny under the name of Pella, its mention in the Talmud as 
Phahil, and the Arab designation of it, Fahl or Fihl, making 
out, to all appearance, a good case of identification. He was, 
however, unable to remain on the spot sufficiently long to carry 
out a detailed investigation, nor had he available any of the tools 
so necessary to the practical explorer. Herr Schumacher, on the 
other hand, now comes to the work with all the requisite ap- 
pliances, and such time as may fairly be allowed for the fulfilment 
of a special duty. He sees in the site he has to examine the 
evidence of important places, but in the absence of inscriptions 
he does not feel justified in “stating without doubt that Fahl is 
identical with Pella.” But he finds another name which he 
holds more amenable to convertibility. Quoting Stephanus of 
Byzantium, Supias Bovris Aeyouevn, he is of 
opinion that while “the name of Pella is evidently lost . . that 
of the more ancient Butis seems to be preserved in the present 
Beit Idis, a village in the western borders of the ’Ajlan, the 
slopes of which run down to the Tell el-Husn; further, also, the 
slopes from this Tell upwards to the east are called Hish Beit 
Idis.” He goes onto state that certain facts adduced by Mr. 
Guy le Strange in support of his arguments deserve attention, 
notably an extract from Yakit’s Geographical Encyclopedia show- 
ing that the Battle of Fihl is known as the “ Day of Beisin,” this 

_ Beisin lying “ just opposite Fahil on the other side of the 

or. 

Is it a mere coincidence, or may not the fact be commended to 
the notice of Herr Schumacher and his fellow-labourers in the 
archeological field, that Herodotus not only makes, as we have 
already mentioned, the original Pella belong to Bottiwis, but that 
the modern Beit Idis, an apparent Arabicism of some exotic term, 
looks strangely similar to the Borrwuida (vii. 123) of the old 
Greek historian? Yakut believed the name Fahil or Fihl to be 
of foreign origin; might he not have said the same of Butis, or 
Beit Idis? 

Independently, however, of the archzology or scientific aspect 
of the exploration, there is much of interest in this latest issue of 
the Palestine Exploration Society which belongs to the ordinary 
book of travel. ‘The writer's account of the scenery and monu- 
ments is clear without prosaic technicality, and his observations 
on men and manners are shrewd and readable. His descriptions 
of the Sahjy, or dance for festive occasions, at the Bedawin 
camping-place overhanging the Jordan, is bright and attractive. 
It illustrates, as he tells us, “the attempted capture of a woman, 
the bravest of the young men being the lucky proprietor.” Among 
the special objects of interest brought to light in connexion with 
this exploration are the ruins of a great Christian basilica, sup- 

to be the rectangular building referred to by Irby and 

les in 1818. Three apses discovered at the eastern end 
may, it is conjectured, have once corresponded with three naves, 
“not divided by walls, but, as usual with the early Christian 
churches, separated by columns”; but the heaps of débris piled 
up in the way effectually prevented exploration, and no sure 
conclusion could be recorded. As the plan of a basilica, with 
three naves such as these would have been, suggested a com- 


position without ey at the time supposed, Herr Schumacher 
uestions “ whether t 
man basilica previous to the Christian era . . 


formed into a Christian 


e present ruins did not form part of a 
- later trans- 


meeting-place” ; or whether they might 


not represent “ of a crusading work added to a previous 
Christian Church.” Much is stated about the anchorite caves in 
the — One is especially noted which, “ it may be accepted 
as beyond a doubt,” was once inhabited by those Christian 
anchorites who are said to have found refuge at Pella in the 
beginning of the Christian era and during the Jewish wars. 

Altogether, Herr Schumacher's neatly printed and illustrated 
brochure may be commended to the reader as curious, entertain- 
ing, and instructive. It is without doubt a valuable contribution 
to the literature of Palestine archeology. 


THE STUART EXHIBITION, 


sl interest in the “Exhibition of the Royal House of 
Stuart,” as it is somewhat curiously styled, which is now 
open at the New Gallery in Regent Street, is, of course, one of 
association and, to speak plainly, of sentiment; and it is by no 
means an unhealthy sign to observe how widespread is this 
sentimental feeling. Under the immediate patronage of the Queen 
has been gathered together an influential Committee, having at 
its head the Lords Ashburnham, Wharncliffe, and Crawford, and 
Messrs. Magniac, James Doyle, and Scharf. Fortunately, thanks to 
exceptional energy, a capital and useful Catalogue was issued on 
the opening day ; and Mr. W. A. Lindsey, the industrious secre- 
tary, has also prepared an excellent pedigree-chart of the Stuarts, 
from Allan, son of Flaad, to Queen Victoria. Her Majesty has 
manifested her keen interest in the undertaking in a practical 
manner, and has lent an unusual number of pictures and relics of 
her Royal ancestors, foremost amongst others being the priceless 
miniature by Janet of Mary Stuart. 

The portraits are, of course, numerous; and, although most 
of them are poor pictures, a few are of exceptional artistic 
merit. Almost all the portraits of the Queen of Scots con- 
cerning which that great authority, Mr. Scharf, has recently 
written several most valuable letters will be found here. The 
small but exquisitely beautiful miniature of Queen Mary by 
Janet, from Windsor, is in Case A, inthe West Gallery; and, as 
a fair engraving of it serves as a frontispiece to the Catalogue, it 
will be easily found. It is, perhaps, the most authentic, as it is 
certainly the most beautiful, of all the unfortunate Queen’s like- 
nesses—and she has been almost as much a victim of bad painters 
as she was of political ——— This celebrated miniature 
presents all the beauties and defects of Mary’s countenance in a 
marked manner. The forehead, for instance, is decidedly bold 
and virile, the nose rather long, the eyes small, but of good 
colour, the chin ae and weak; but the complexion and 
hair are quite worthy of Brantéme’s enthusiastic commendations. 
This little picture used to hang in Charles I.’s cabinet, and was 
then cndiinel to be an accepted portrait of his grandmother. 
The so-called Sheffield portrait (No. 36) is the next most im- 

rtant exhibited of this famous Queen. Mr. Scharf has recently 

escribed it at great length, and evidently believes it to be 
genuine. It was painted at Sheffield when Mary was thirty- 
seven years old, and was under the care of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and his wife, “Bess” of Hardwicke. It now belongs to the 
Duke of Devonshire. Mary is seen full length, wearing a black 
dress, a white cap, and what was once a veil falling to her 
feet. This veil is pretty nearly effaced, but it reappears in 
wyernes apocryphal picture. A copy, possibly by Oudry—to 
whom the Sheflield picture is attributed—is lent by the Earl of 
Darnley, and hangs side by side with the original. Hampton 
Court contributes several portraits of Mary Stuart—a full-length 
one, by Mytens, ordered by Charles I. to be copied from Oudry’s 
icture; and a small, but much worn, picture, by Janet, of 
intense interest, as being evidently copied from the famous draw- 
ings of the Louvre, of which two excellent photographs are 
shown, instead of the usual touched-up chromos in two chalks, 
repared for the Niel collection. The Duke of Hamilton’s picture 
No. 331), from Holyrood, often disputed, but in all probability 

nuine, is also here. A superb full-length picture (No. 341), 
ent by the Duke of Devonshire, and attributed to Frederigo 
Zucchero, but possibly by Paris Bordone, is certainly not Mary 
Stuart. It is very likely, however, a portrait of her sister-in-law, 
Mme. Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, who was rather short, and had 
fair hair. Through the window we catch a glimpse of what 
appears to be the tower of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which in old 
views of Paris will be seen to have just such a gold ball on the 
top of it as shown in this painting. The series of “Memorial 
Portraits” (Nos. 38-40) are most interesting. The original of 
these is the one from Blair College, kindly lent by the Trustees of 
that institution. Its history has been already given at consider- 
able length in these columns, in an article on the recent Peter- 
borough Exhibition. The copies sent by the Queen and by Lord 
Darnley are only slightly varied in a few minor details. There is 
a curious, much spoilt, and re-touched portrait of Mary, lent by 
Lord Herries. It is dated _—. Atatis sue 45. In all pro- 
bability it is an authentic work, and the headdress and coif are 
very quaint and curious; moreover, the Queen wears the identical 
cross which figures in the Memorial picture. It has, however, 
suffered cruelly from that picture-fiend, the restorer ; and, indeed, 
that perverter of truth has played havoc with a vast number of 
pictures here, it being only too common a practice to entrust old 
portraits for restoration to make “them look smart” to casual 
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amateurs. Passing over a sequence of imaginary portraits of kings 
of the House of Stuart, possibly painted for Charles I., and lent by 
the Marquess of Lothian, we come upon avery curious and likely 
portrait of James III., lent by Mr. Mackenzie Fraser, and a 
splendid Diptych (No. 8), formerly in the Trinity Church, Edin- 
burgh, and sent by the Queen. This is a most curious work, 
representing James III. and his son, James IV., having on the 
first reverse the Holy Trinity and Queen Margaret of Denmark, 
and on the second Sir Edward Boukil, Provost of Trinity, and 
possibly Mary of Gueldres, foundress of the college. Tradition 
attributes this yscture to one of the Pratts of Stirling, and this 
seems to be confirmed by the letters P. R. A. T., which are intro- 
duced in a corner of the Queen’s headdress. Whoever the artist 
was, he evidently had studied in the Flemish School of the 
period, and the picture bears.a strong resemblance to the style 
of Mabuse. There are several curious old portraits of James V., 
most of which are remarkable for richness and elegance of 
costume. The Marquess of Hartington lends a very interesting 

icture of this King and his second wife, Mary of Guise, half- 
Tength, life-sized figures, standing facing as in a balcony. Near 
this picture hangs a quaint portrait of Darnley, having certain 
signs on the back, showing that it must originally have belonged 
to Charles I. James I. of England is fully represented, and so 
is his son Henry, Prince of Wales, who died so prematurely, 
and whose suit of armour, lent by the Queen, is exhibited else- 
where in the New Gallery, In one of the portraits of Henry 
exhibited this same armour is introduced in all its minute 
details. Her Majesty sends a very delightfully quaint picture 
by Lucas de Heere, in which we see King James I. at the 
tomb of his father, Charles, the baby King being crowned 
and robed in white, and kneeling facing the cenotaph. On 
the altar is a statue of Christ holding (as if He had descended 
from it) the cross, wearing a nimbus, and with one hand on 
His breast regarding the King, while, as if in affirmation of the 
prayer, bending His head. On the side of the tomb are the 
arms of Darnley and his family. If we may judge by the por- 
trait sent by Lord Hartington of Lady Arabella Stuart, that 
lady was not a lovely. Her costume is, however, very 
ehahoente and picturesque. Anne of Denmark, in the amazing 
farthingale of the period, must have been a whimsical-looking 
personage, and wide must have been the doors which admitted 
er and her ponderous petticoats. Of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
who was particularly fond of having her portrait taken, there is 
quite an array of likenesses, some of which are interesting on 
account of the quaintness of the costume, and one or two make 
her out to have been fairly handsome. The artistic taste of 
Charles I. accounts possibly for the fact that his portraits are 
not only evidently admirable likenesses, but almost invariably 
the works of very great artists. The superb Vandyck of Charles, 
Henrietta Maria, and their two children—sent by the Duke 
of Devonshire—is well known from numerous engravings. 
Whether purposely or not, quite close to this picture, in 
which Henrietta Maria is shown in the fulness of her beauty 
and queenly elegance, hangs Mr. Alfred Morrison’s sympathetic 
sage of the same Queen as an old woman, by Claude Le 

evre, in which we behold her grey and discrowned, worn and 
haggard, but still retaining that supreme delicacy of contour and 
distinguished bearing which was her chief charm when in the 
bloom of youth. Sir Peter Lely’s excellent portrait of “ Rupert 
of the Cloven Chin,” in his peer’s robes, is loaned by Mr. Bennett 
Stanford. The Queen, by the way, sends the three heads of 
Charles I. by Vandyck which were sent to Bernini to enable 
him to make a bust of the King for Henrietta Maria, and the 
upper end of the room is occupied by the celebrated picture of 

les I. on horseback, by Vandyck, from Warwick Castle. 

In the North Gallery have been arranged an amazing number 
of oil portraits of members of the House of Stuart and their ad- 
herents, and these include several of Charles II., James II., and 
the Queens Anne and Mary. Of the portraits of Charles IL, 

thaps the most valuable is one when he was quite a boy, 

y Sir Anthony Vandyck, which belongs to the Earl of 
Crawford. A very curious processional picture, representing 
Charles II. going from the Tower to Whitehall, April 23, 1661, 
illustrates a scene which Mr. Samuel Pepys has mentioned with 
great glee in his immortal “ Diary,” by informing us that he 
considered this occasion so important that he put on a brand-new 
velvet coat in order to witness the show from the window of Mr. 
Young the flagmaker’s shop in Cornhill. Certainly Charles II. 
in his splendid costume, attended by courtiers wearing mon- 
strous conical hats and yards of lace trimming their boots, 
‘was far more worthy of Mr. Pepys’s admiration than would 
have been any of our modern gth of November displays of 
civic pageantry. Her Majesty sends Jansen’s picture of Charles 
when in exile, dancing at a ball given in his honour at the 
Hague. In this remarkable work King Charles looks very much 
as he described himself—“a very ugly surly fellow”—but the 
lady who is his vis-a-vis is quite handsome. The rest of the 
company, which is numerous, seems to have indulged in too much 
scheidam ; for it is shown as sprawling in rather undignified posi- 
tions on the floor of the hall, which is lighted by the quaintest 
ssible chandeliers. Queen Catherine of Braganza, judging from 
er appearance in the character of St. Catherine by Lely, was a 
very fine-looking woman, with bright black eyes, and a cheery 
ression, which certainly is absent in all the pictures of the so- 

ed “merry” monarch, her husband. The | sca Anne and 


Mary are not well represented, and there is really not one por- | 


trait of Anne shown comparable with the magnificent Lely on 
view just now at “Madame Tussaud’s.” John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, although not a Stuart, is 
nevertheless entitled to a place in the family gallery. The Earl of 
Powerscourt sends a funny little picture of the Young Chevalier 
in a tight-fitting suit of tartan, looking just like a harlequin—a 
pleasant, fresh lad, who had apparently an abnormally long neck, 
drooping shoulders, and short legs, and these defects appear in a 
number of miniatures scattered about the room. Allan Ramsey’s 
admirably painted portrait of Flora Macdonald has a place of 
honour, and is an object of great interest. Nor should we omit 
to call attention to several very interesting pictures represent- 
ing Louisa of Stolberg, the somewhat erratic wife of Charles. 
Edward, and subsequently of Alfieri the poet. If this collection 
of portraits is not as complete as it possibly might be, it is 
altogether the most remarkable exhibition of mementoes of 
the family which once ruled over these realms that has ever 
been gathered together, and it may possibly serve to induce 
the owners of old pictures to examine them carefully, and see 
if perchance amongst what they have looked upon as mere 
lumber may not be discovered many valuable portraits of his- 
torical interest. It is surprising how few even of the engraved 
portraits of Mary Stuart, which were known to be in existence 
seventy years ago, have been forthcoming, and it was only the other 
day that a well-known gentleman, being attracted by a portrait 
at the New Gallery of the Queen of Scots, ———- remembered 
the existence, in his own country-house in the North of Scotland, 
of a full-length picture of Mary, resembling in many of its details 
the one known as the Sheffield portrait, but in which, however, 
a “yang is seen wearing a crimson velvet robe, instead of a 
ack one. 


CHANGING CAIRO. 


re cities have changed more rapidly in a century than 
Cairo. Hope’s Anastasius goes there “expecting, if not an 
earthly, at least an aquatic, paradise, and finds filth and ruins on 
the outside and filth and misery within.” This was probably a 
true description of the “ Victorious City” at the close of the last 
century in the time of the Memlook Beys. Paton’s useful book 
paints a picture of the Egyptian capital in Mohammed Ali’s time, 
and supplies a back scene to set off the busy crowds with which 
Lane peopled the streets and bazaars. It has been truly said 
that Lane’s book should have been called “The Modern Cairenes,” 
and not The Modern Egyptians. His delineations of Arab life 
are given with the minuteness and accuracy of photography, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that nothing described by Lane need 
be described by any other hand. In the preface to the edition of 
1862 he mentions a contemplated chapter on “ Late Innovations 
in Egypt”; but he decided not to add it to the book, which he 
left as “a consistent picture of the best time of the rule of 
Mohammed Ali—the years which closed the record of an ex- 
clusively Eastern nation.” 

The work of change began in the neighbourhood of the 
Ezbekieh. The long, uneven street called, after the physician, 
Clot Bey, was made to allow of easy access to the Shubra Road 
and the Shubra Palace. Then streets were built in front of 
Shepheard’s Hotel, and a grove of majestic trees was cut down 
to make way for shops and mansions. A few of these splendid 
specimens remain in the front of Nubar Pasha’s large, brown- 
coloured house, on the way to the railway station. One is shown 
in the garden of Shepheard’s Hotel as the tree under which 
General Kleber was assassinated ; but it seems probable that he 
was killed near the house used as the French headquarters, and 
old residents say that a tree to which this legend was attached 
stood between the present Khédivial hotel and the Ezbekieh 
Gardens. Supposing Kleber to have given his memorable break- 
fast-party at the headquarters, which then stood in a garden, and 
to have walked out with his architect to see some alterations, he 
might readily have met his death on the spot where old inhabi- 
tants say the tree now cut down stood. It would have been 
quite out of his way to go to Shepheard’s. In the reigns of 
Abbas Pasha and Said Pasha Cairo extended towards the north- 
east. A group of houses which Abbas built to afford hospitality 
to some Bedouins who did not wish to enter the city formed 
the nucleus of an important suburb. Said. built barracks, a 
palace, and an observatory, and soon a number of tall houses 
of the Levantine type arose connecting the public buildings 
with Cairo proper. These houses are occupied largely by 
Syrians and Copts, and have the advantages of a good position 
and a wide prospect of desert. But Ismail decreed that his 
African Paris was to occupy a lower and less healthy site. The 
waste ground with the ee trees, not far from Shepheard’s 
Hotel, became the Ezbekieh Gardens. Close by was his Opera 
House and its spacious place, and thence stretched southwards 
long streets shaded with lebbek trees, lined with houses of every 
variety of architecture. This Ismaliya quarter has gone on in- 
creasing. The year of the “events” and the uneasy feeling pre- 
valent just before Arabi’s movement checked enterprise for a time, 
but since the British occupation houses have been built rapidly. 
They are high many-storied buildings of an Italian type, with 
small balconies and marble staircases, and florid ceilings, where 
plump Cupids repose on solid banks of cloud. They are pre- 
tentious, and built to be let in flats to English officers and 
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visitors who come as health-seekers. Recently Cairo has de- 
be in another direction. Between the canal and the Boulak 

lay a large piece of waste land, on which a few native Arab 
squatters had built their huts. This ground was the scene of 
the Doseh or Trampling, a custom permitted for the last time by 
the present Khedive in 1880. This long neglected space is now the 
flourishing suburb of Teufikieh, a mass of houses not differing much 
from those we have just described, and rapidly filling with native 
notables. There is no better proof of the practical and substan- 
tial change which has taken sass in Egypt than is to be found 
in the tenancy of these houses. Scores of rich Arab merchants 
lived in the squalid streets off the Muski, because, if they made 
any show, their wealth would be suspected, and they would be 
blackmailed by Government; but now they are free to exhibit 
the outward signs of opulence, and to have the pleasure of 
showing their prosperity to their neighbours. We must attri- 
bute this important change to the sense of security and justice 
which has resulted from the establishment of the Khedive’s rule, 
with an English backing. There is now no capricious or illicit 
taxation, and men have the right to live up to their means with- 
out exciting jealousy. ; 

Of course meantime the Cairo dear to artists is disappearing. 
The streets exhibit crowds of picturesque shapes and glowing 
colours, but they are themselves modernized past redemption. 
And not only does Cairo — ugly, but it grows unhealthy. 
Sanitation is unknown in Egypt People habitually live over 

Is. The only source of water supply in Egypt is the 
Nile. Into this river the drainage flows; and, though in winter 
when the current is strong the polluting matter is largely 
diluted, in the summer, when the Nile and canals are nearly 
stagnant, the water is unfit for drinking. The mortality, especi- 
ally of children, is large, and the inhabitants are growing nervous. 
Hence a movement to escape from the evils of overcrowding, 
and this time the search for pure air and health is being 
made by an eastward movement to Helouan. Hitherto the 
distance of the railway station from the Ismaliya quarter and 
the infrequent trains have rendered access to this oasis in the 
desert difficult ; but a new station and a service of trains 
will soon induce men who have business in Cairo to reside at 
Helouan, which is only fifteen miles distant, and has many advan- 
tages, not the least being a panegyrist, who writes of his Spa in 
a style which combines the gravity of Baboo Moukerjee with the 
artlessness of “ English as She is Spoke.” This is how he describes 
the Grand Hotel :— 

This hotel is at 60 m. from the Baths, entirely built of stone, one-storied. 
In the centre of it there is a garden surrounded by a double veranda which 
is overgrown with creepers. There is a fountain in the garden, a carousal, 
and a swing. ... The ground floor is ame f reserved for cripples who 
are not very well able to go upstairs. There is another hotel at Helouan, 
called the New Hotel Paradis, kept by a Greek subject, which is suitable 
for people having small means. ‘There is also a Restoration called “ The 
Last Hope,” some grocers, and a few coffee- Last year there was a 
casino at Helouan, where a Bohemian band of musik gave concerts, and it 
is likely she will return this year. 

All this, especially “ the Carousal,” must be very attractive, but 
the climax is reached when we come to the tariff of prices and 
read, “ Board and lodging, without wine, at the Grand Llotel, 


15 aaa (12 shillings), comprising lightening and attendants.” 


Jove in His Chair 
Of the Skies Lord Mayor 
were to turn innkeeper, he could not give us more than the enter- 
prising host of the Hétel des Bains promises, and the guest must 
exacting indeed if he charges this programme with incomplete- 
ness. All we have written proves, however, how very rapidly 
Cairo is being Europeanized and vulgarized. The adjacent 
country will soon be covered with cafés and casinos, restaurants 
-and roulette-tables. We shall sou ped soon see a tramroad to 
the Pyramids and a flourishing hotel opened under their shadow. 
The moral is that those who wish to see any trace of the Cairo of 
the Arabian Nights must start for Egypt soon. Harriet Martineau, 
writing forty years ago, says, “ The Frank residents, however, 
now give up the Orientalism of Cairo, and I was perpetually told 
by them that I was looking at a half-European city.” What 
‘would those Frank residents say now ? 


PARISIAN THEATRES. 


as recent series of performances of Gounod’s opera Roméo 
et Juliette in Paris may fairly be said to mark an epoch in 
the history of that wonderful building the Grand Opera. Not 
even in the most y days of the reign of Napoleon III. could 
that great house have presented a more brilliant coup d’eil. All 
the beauty, all the talent, all the celebrities of Paris and its 
ever-increasing foreign colony, assembled to do honour to the 
y of talent represented 7 Mme. Patti and the brothers 

ean and Edouard de Reszke. To say that the Paris public went 
mad over the matter is rather to understate it than otherwise. 
The administration of the Opera did their very best to keep the 
seats out of the hands of the speculators; but, in spite of their 
efforts, boxes, stalls, and even seats amongst “the gods,” were 
Privately sold for fabulous prices. At each performance there 
—= was not standing room anywhere that was not occupied. 
hh of the ordinary boxes that usually contain four, or at 


most five, people, there were in most cases nine or ten, four 
at least of these being ladies in full toilette, ablaze with 
diamonds, and the whole effect of house was curiously 
brilliant. 

In every res the performance may be said to have quite 
justified this ebullition of enthusiasm. From the moment the 
curtain ascended on the poetical scene of the Prologue till it 
softly fell, shutting out the view of the tomb and the dead bodies 
of the ill-fated lovers, at the end of the opera, the whole mise-en- 
scene was a dream of beauty from beginning to end. The scene 
of the ball at Capulet’s house, with the raised terrace at the back 
of the stage, from which a long, low flight of steps led on to the 

itself, might have been, and probably was, suggested by one 
of Paul Veronese’s pictures. As the curtain ascended on this 
scene stately dancing was going on on this terrace, and the move- 
ments of the dancers, seen through the arches, gave an exquisite 
sense of finish and completeness to the whole picture, The next 
scene, in Friar Laurence’s cell, was not quite so well , as 
during the marriage Juliet was obliged either to kneel with her 
back to the altar or to sing with her back to the audience. Need- 
less to say, Mme. Patti preferred the former; and very exquisite 
she looked kneeling, in her picturesque robes of grey and brown, 
on the floor of the bare cell, while beyond the gateway one 
got a glimpse of cloisters and burning sunshine that recalled 
memories of the Certosa of Pavia. Though the introduction of a 
modern ballet in the middle of a fifteenth-century poem savours 
somewhat of an anachronism, still, if such a thing had to be, to 
satisfy the requirements of a French audience, it must be allowed 
that it was well done. Mlle. Mauri acquitted herself of her 
pas seul as gracefully as is her wont, and the ballet and cortege 
gave an opportunity for many beautiful effects of colour and 
of music. M. Barbier and Carré slightly depart from the 
Shakspearian text in this act, as they make Juliet — in her 
marriage garments, heading the procession with all her kin who 
have assembled to see her wed Paris, and the potion only takes 
=~ when she falls fainting in her father’s arms at the church 

oor. 

Of the singing of nearly all the performers it is impossible to 
speak too highly. That the chief A sre of the opera ous given 
to M. Jean de Reszke much to be, won at ; for, 
appearance, singing, and dramatic interpretation of his part, 
was an ideal » Aon His singing of “the exquisite duet of the 
garden scene, “O nuit divine,” the still more beautiful “ Non, 
ce n’est pas le jour,” in the scene in Juliet’s bedroom, and the 
final air and duet, “Salut! tombeau! sombre et silencieux,” 
was something which, once heard, can never be forgotten. 
While the intensity of passion which he threw into the closing 
words of the duel scene, 


Non! Je mourrai, mais je veux la revoir! 


not only brought down the house, but proved him, if, indeed, 
any proof were needed, to be a dramatic artist of the v 
highest calibre. That Mme. Patti should be inspired by bef 
a Romeo was only natural, and she fairly surpassed herself, 
particularly in the interpretation of her part, which has not 
usually been her strong point. Her acting of the timid young 
girl who is swept off her feet by the whirlwind of passion that 

seized her, and who will dare all for the sake of the man she 
loves, was admirable, and was especially noticeable during the 
scene in her room, when, with her mind distracted between 
memories of the husband she has only just parted from and the 
announcement of the impending marriage with Paris, she listens 
to the Friar’s cary ie, of the working of the potion which is to 
carry her through the very jaws of death into the arms of Romeo. 
That the of Friar Laurence received full justice at the 
hands of that admirable artist M. Edouard de Reszke, all who 
have ever heard him will well believe, and M. Melchissedec, in 
the réle of Capulet, both acted with dignity and sang with ex- 
pression. If any fault could be found with the orchestra, it 
would be that perhaps it was at times a little too loud; but in 
that immense house a volume of sound is absolutely necessary, 
and perhaps a ~~ of position would have ca us to alter 
our impression. Altogether, this representation of Gounod’s 
opera will remain long in the memory of those who were fortunate 
enough to be present, as one of the most perfect performances, 
from the artistic point of view, that the world has perhaps ever 
seen. : 

The drama at the Ambigu, Roger la Honte, is chiefly remark- 
able for a wonderful piece of acting by a child and for an exceed- 
ingly strong situation in the third act. The English rights of the 

iece have, we believe, been acquired by Mr. Terriss, who no 

oubt intends to play the title-réle himself. In the scene to 
which we have referred, where the barrister, Raymond de 
Noirville, learns, at the very moment that he is beginni 
his speech in defence of his nearest and dearest friend (of 
whose innocence of the murder of which he stands accused he 
himself is convinced), that this friend has been false to him and 
has robbed him of his honour and his wife's affection, it might 
not be easy to find an English actor capable of playing 
the chief part. Roger Laroque has allowed himself to be 
drawn into an intrigue with Mme. de Noirville; but, on 
learning the true worth of her husband, by whose side he 
fights during the war of 1880, he breaks off the liaison. Julia 
de Noirville, however, refuses to give him up; and, as he is 
deaf to her passionate appeals, she willingly lends herself as a 
tool to work the revenge of a secret enemy of Roger's, by name 
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Luversan. Between these two a plot is concocted that casts 
the suspicion of the murder of an old man on Roger. Even his 
wife and child, deceived by the disguise of the real murderer, 
believe him guilty, and Roger is committed for trial, his one hope 
of escape being lost to him, as it would involve the disclosure 
of his relations with Julia de Noirville. Noirville, however, 
insists on defending him against his will, and, though, as we 
have already said, he learns the truth of the relations between 
his wife and Roger at the moment when he begins his speech, 
he determines to save him, nevertheless, by giving up the 
name of his wife as the woman who is at a tate of the 
accusation. But, though the great spirit is willing, the flesh 
is too weak for the made on it; and, with the very name 
trembling on his lips, Raymond de Noirville falls back dead at 
the feet of the man who has him, yet whom he has 
died to save. It is not nece to describe further in detail the 
story ; suffice it that it ends well, and that the villain meets with 
a just though tardy punishment. M. Fabrégues Ri yed remark- 
ably well in the heroic part of De Noirville, and M. Montal was 
commendable in the réle of Roger ; but the best of all the actors in 
the piece was the little child Pauline Breton, who not only bore the 
burden and heat of the drama on her small shoulders, but played 
her part with a perfection and, above all, with an unconsciousness 
very rare to find in a child. If we mistake not, and if she does 
not belie the promise of her youth, much should be heard of this 
young lady in nine or ten years’ time. 

The Palais Royal piece, over which all Paris has been nas 
till its sides ached, is one of those plays which it is perfectly 
—— to describe, not only on account of the extraordinary 
imbroglio of which they are composed, but because the very 
nature of that imbroglio makes its description more than difficult. 
The sorrow of the virtuous Mme. Montesson, and her hopeless 
attempts to discover who is the person who has surreptitiously 
poses al himself into her house one night, when her husband 
has declared himself detained at Versailles, are comical beyond 
words ; and Mme. Chaumont, who plays the part, can certainly 
not be accused of letting concealment play on her damask cheek. 
MM. Daubray, Milher, and Calvin, in the parts of Théodule, 
Pou ier, and the volage husband Montesson, are one and all 
excellent in their respective réles ; while Mile. Bonnet, as Adéle, 
mag enough to give a colourable excuse to Montesson’s 

viour. "That Le Parfum will hold its place on the Palais 
Royal bills for a long time yet to come is a safe prophecy to be 
made by any one who has heard and participated in the in- 
extinguishable laughter which accompanies the piece from begin- 
ning to end. 


THE FRENCH FLOATING DEBT. 


gs political students and investors alike the magnitude of the 
French Floating Debt is of great moment, for it indicates a 
danger which it will be well constantly to keep in mind. It is a 
canon of sound finance that the floating debt of a country should 
never be allowed to become And the reasons are simple. 
The credit of a Government is too precious a possession to be 
frittered away by constant appeals to the money market for pecu- 
niary assistance. Besides, were war to break out, the existence 
of a great floating debt would unnecessarily increase the embar- 
rassments of the Government. The floating debt, being payable at 
short intervals, is not raised from the investing class proper. 
every country the bonds of the national Government are naturally 
regarded by the people as among the very best securities offering 
in the country. They are, therefore, when not payable at short 
intervals, held to a large extent by native investors; and in rich 
countries, such as our own and France, they are held almost 
entirely within the country. But a Treasury bill or short Ex- 
uer bond is not suited to investors. Investors dislike the 
trouble of having to reconsider soon in what way they shall in- 
vest their money. When once they buy a security they like the 
security to be such that they will not have to replace it at an 
early date. Therefore the floating debt must be raised in the 
short loan market. The Government, in other words, competes 
with manufacturers and merchants for the money which these 
latter require to on their business. It therefore raises the 
rates of interest and discount in the short loan market, and handi- 
caps manufacturers and merchants in their competition with 
foreigners. On the other hand, the competition of merchants and 
manufacturers raises rates against the Government—-compels the 
Government, that is, to borrow at rates higher than otherwise its 
credit would justify—and consequently impairs the Government’s 
credit. Moreover, if war were suddenly to break out, a Govern- 
ment with a great floating debt would find it difficult to renew 
at short intervals that floating debt and to raise besides the 
new supplies it would require. While, if it were to resolve 
upon funding the floating debt, it would have to do so under 
very unfavourable conditions. When, therefore, a Government 
incurs a large floating debt and shrinks from funding it, it is 
evident that the Government is drawing too heavily upon the 
savings of the country. It has lowered its credit so much that 
it does not find a ready response from investors when it makes a 
ublic appeal to them. Each successive Finance Minister, there- 
‘ore, is unwilling to risk discredit by failing to place a loan, and 
each consequently puts off as long as possible the evil day. Thus 
the difficulty goes on increasing from year to year. The finances 


fall into greater and greater disorder, and the disorder of the 
finances produces discontent throughout the-country and deranges 
its economic condition. No doubt the very low value of money, 
which has continued for several years lately, has had its influence 
in deciding French Finance Ministers to raise the supplies they 
needed in the form of a floating rather than a funded debt. They 
could thus borrow for short periods much more cheaply than 
they could raise money in the form of Rentes. And when this 
consideration was added to their reluctance to add largely to the 
ee debt of the country and to their fear of ill success it 
etermined their policy. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
financial houses use their influence to prevent a public loan. 
There appears to be no doubt that one or two of the late loans 
have not been even yet fully placed with the public. And 
consequently a | proportion of them is still held by great 
financial houses. other words, as we remarked above, the 
drafts made by the Government upon the investing public have 
been too | But the issue of Rentes would obviously in- 
crease the difficulties of the great financial houses. And, there- 
fore, to meet the wishes of the market, Finance Ministers have 
felt that they had no alternative but to go on increasing the 
yo the Budget for the New Year, which was passed 
ccording to the Budget for the New Year, which was 

at the very end of og te Session, and has only just been 
officially published, the total floating debt at the end of last year 
cmounted’ to a trifle under 119 millions sterling. Of this total, 
Exchequer bills represent somewhat over 59 millions sterling, 
Liabilities on behalf of communes and public establishments 
represent a little over 12 millions sterling; deposits and current 
accounts of the Caisse des Dépéts, in which are included the 
savings banks accounts, represent a little over 38 millions ster- 
ling ; and there are other amounts, bringing up the total, as we 
have said, to very nearly 3 milliards of francs. Inthe Exchequer 
bills, about 21} millions sterling are in the form of six-year 
and thirty-year bonds. Properly speaking, they are not what 
is popularly understood by the term floating debt. But, on the 
other hand, they are not funded debt. The six-year bonds, 
particularly, are constantly “| due, and have to be re- 
newed. But still, if any one prefers to say that the Floating 
Debt a of France amounts to about 97} millions sterling, 
and the Unfunded Debt to about 21} millions sterling more, 
we have no objection. In 1875 the total floating or unfunded 
debt, whichever expression is preferred, but slightly exceeded 
ft millions sterling. So that since 1875 this part of the 
bt has more than doubled; while it will be recollected that 

a very large addition has likewise been made to the funded 
debt. In 1861 the floating or unfunded debt amounted to about 
374 millions sterling ; so that the floating debt is more than three 
times as much as it was in 1861. Starting with so enormous 
an unfunded debt, the Minister of Finance obtained autho- 
rity to raise in the current year nearly 12 millions sterling to 
provide guarantees for French and —— railways, for con- 
tributions to French railways, for the Minister of Marine, and 
other purposes. It will be recollected, too, that the Minister of 
War was granted an extraordinary credit of over 16} millions 
sterling ; while, lastly, the Minister of Finance is authorized to 
raise 16 millions sterling to provide for unforeseen demands. 
Lastly, a new vote is to be asked, on the meeting of the Chambers, 
of 9 millions sterling for building strategical railways. Appa- 
rently, therefore, in the present year, the unfunded debt will 
have to be increased by about 53} millions sterling, which would 
raise the total by December next to 172} millions sterling, if 
nothing else is done. It is hardly credible, however, that the 
French Government will increase in this reckless manner its 
unfunded debt. If war were suddenly to break out, it is not 
to see how it could manage such a load of temporary obli- 
gations. And even the fear of revolutionary movements might 
place it in serious difficulties. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
that at an early date a great public loan will be brought out. 
The Minister of Finance need not necessarily a ply to the public 
for the total amount required to fund the i) oating Debt; a 
large part of it might be funded by simply creating Rentes, and 
handing them over to the savings banks, communes, and the 
public establishments. But a considerable public issue must take 
place, unless the French Government courts disaster. A great loan 
might perhaps be regarded in Germany as the prelude to a decla- 
ration of war; the more particularly as Russia has just been 
borrowing in Paris, and, it is understood, intends to borrow there 
soon again. It must be admitted, too, that the Germans have a 
strong inducement to throw all the difficulties in their power in 
the way of the successful issue of a French loan ; for it is obvious 
that the magnitude of the French Floating Debt would give 
Germany an advantage in case war broke out. No doubt, too, the 
Bourse and the great financial houses will dissuade the Finance 
Minister, if they can, from bringing out a loan very early. But, 
unless the Minister can so very greatly reduce the floating debt, 
by the mere handing over of Rentes to the savings banks, the 
communes, and the public establishments, as to make the re- 
mainder easily manageable, he will have to face both foreign and 
domestic dangers, and make a public appeal to the country. Even 
the successful placing of a new loan will only put off the difficul- 
ties which have to be faced. What is really necessary is that the 
Government should pluck up courage enough to cut down very 
largely the public expenditure. It is quite true, no doubt, that 
much of the outlay during the past dozen years has been upon 
railways and other public works, schools, and colleges, and that, 
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either directly or indirectly, that outlay is now bringing in a 
return, and will continue to do so. It is true also that, when the 
concessions of the railway Companies come to an end, the whole 
railway system of France will me the property of the State, 
and will, therefore, set off more than half the existing Debt. But, 
even if the objects for which the money has been spent are worth 
the cost, it is quite clear that the rate of expenditure is too great 
to be kept up much longer. It is drawing too heavily upon the 
savings of France, and is crippling too seriously her financial and 
military strength. The military expenditure, we suppose, cannot 
be reduced in the existing state of the Continent; is, indeed, 
much more likely to be increased. But the outlay upon public 
works ought to 4 at once cut down, or at all events arrange- 
ments ought to be made with the railway Companies, or with 
other private concerns, for handing over to them the task of 
constructing these public works. 

We have seen above that the addition which the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to make in the current year to the unfunded 
liabilities of France is about 53} millions sterling. Of this amount 
16} millions sterling are for the Minister of War, and about 5} 

illions sterling are for the Minister of Marine, amounting alto- 

gether for war purposes to about 22 millions sterling. Then there 
are 9 millions sterling for strategical railways, about 7} millions 
sterling for French and Algerian railways, and other small out- 
lays; while 16 millions are for provision against the unforeseen. 
In all it is es that in addition to the vast ordinary 
Budget there is to be this great outlay on account of the State. 
It is a vast sum to withdraw from the control of private enter- 
prise, and it seems clear that it must affect very detrimentally 
the economic condition of the country. It is impossible that any 
nation, however rich, can go on spending at this rate without a 
crisis. It will be recollected that the over-construction of rail- 
ways, canals, and other public works, together with the great 
military outlay, materially contributed to the crash in 1882. 
It seems as if the Government outlay were again preparing 
another disaster. Even if an actual crisis is avoided, it seems 
inevitable that there must be a fall upon the Bourse. During the 
past year, in addition to the demands of the Government, there 
was a very large drain for Russia, South America, and other 
States, as well as for internal enterprises. There was also, as our 
readers will recollect, the collapse of the Panama Canal Company, 
and the loss by its bond- and shareholders of the large incomes 
which they had counted upon. Now we are to have augmented 
Government expenditure, and we are told that there are to be 
large Russian, South American, and other State loans. But these 
issues, taken together, must absorb a very large part of the savings 
of France. Either, therefore, the loans will fail, or trade and 
manufacture will suffer by being unable to obtain the accom- 
modation they require, or there must be a fall in the prices of 
securities now existing. Probably all three will happen. Many 
of the new issues will not be ne. bee up by the vail ic, rates of 
interest and discount will rise, and Stock Exchange securities 
will fall. It is to be noted, too, that what is going on in France 
is going on more or less in nearly every Continental country. All 
the Governments, great and small, are borrowing, some of them 
at an een rate; new Companies are being brought out, 
wherever wealth is growing, and at the same time there is much 
speculation upon the Bourse. There is no great prospect, there- 
fore, of the Paris Bourse being relieved by the readiness of other 
Continental bourses to take up what the French may wish to 
sell, And it does not seem probable that English investors will 
be very ready to buy large amounts of what are called inter- 
national securities in the existing political condition of the Con- 
tinent. And it is to be recollected that in London, too, new issues 
of all kinds have been excessive in the past year, and promise to 
be large in the current year. It will be strange, therefore, if the 
extraordinary expenditure of the French Government does not 
bring about very soon a considerable fall upon the Paris Bourse. 


THE JODRELL THEATRE. 


Bo, now being performed at the Jodrell Theatre, is one of 
those hybrid productions on the most approved American 
pattern which are frankly intended as a framework for the dis- 
lay of a “variety” artist’s powers. To the British public they 
amd become familiar through My Sweetheart, in which Miss 
Minnie Palmer gave vent to her versatility, and Adonis, in which 
Mr. Dixie, after the manner of Mr. Emmett, played many parts. 
The plot in the majority of such pieces is rarely tolerable, 
because for the most part superfluous. In the case of Bob 
it is so obtrusive as to be exasperating. The author—whose 
one aim, of course, has been to make opportunities for his 
central figure, Miss Patti Rosa—seems to have considered that 
at least’ ninety-nine per cent. of solemnity and gloom was 
indispensable to one per cent. of fun. On this principle Bod, 
the piece, is heavy-laden with ponderous sentiments, dark deeds, 
mysterious documents, and a lugubrious death-scene, in order 
that Bob, the entertainer—that is, Miss Patti Rosa—may be 
entertaining in exact proportion to the general boredom of the 
rest. In this she poll ase succeeds to admiration. Through 
three acts she is unceasingly en -in leading her school- 
mistress, her villanous stepfather, and his more villanous accom- 


purpose. As so much depends on this “ wild flower transplanted 
to a conservatory,” as the author calls her, in dissipating the 
superfluous gloom, we think a better choice of songs might be 
made. They are sung with immense spirit and humour, but are. 
tuneless and rather tame. The difficult part of making tiresome 
—_ acceptable was heroically undertaken by Mr. William 

‘arren, in Mr. Fred Mervin, Mr. Wallace Erskine, Mr. 
Dunne, Mr. McGrath, Miss Amy M‘Neil, Miss Elsie Carew, 
Miss Julia Brutone, Miss Jessie Bunche, Miss Minnie Greyson, 
and Miss Nellie Bell. 


REVIEWS. 

THE RECLUSE.* 
N the prolo absence of new poetry there is a pleasure 
I in little ordsworth. The Recluse 


is the poem to which The Prelude was, in fact, the prelude, while 
The Excursion is the second part of The Recluse, and the third 
part was only planned, and never brought to completion. 
The Recluse may be described as a fragment of autobiography 
and of reflection. Mr. Wordsworth tells the world how at an 
early age—the precise date had escaped his memory—he caught his 
first glimpse of Grasmere. He then assures us that the place ap- 
to him exceedingly agreeable, and became his ideal of a 
ome. His happiness in the attainment of this ideal is next set 
forth in pleasing and complacent strains, while some information 
is offered as to his journey thither with his sister, as to the 
weather, which was but indifferent, and as to the pleasures of the 
country life. A number of reflections and descriptions follow, 
with thoughts on the vocation of the poet, on that of Mr. 
Wordsworth in icular, and interesting details about the 
formation of his c er. 
Such is the matter of this little volume, which contains many 
passages of an elevated character. We know but little con- 
cerning the boyhood of poets, and it may be that all intelligent 
boys are poetical to a certain extent. It is improbable, however, 
that most of them are so accessible as was Mr. Wordsworth to 
the charms of nature, considered a’ from rats, trout, birds’- 
nests, and similar S<— of juvenile interest or pursuit. In 
- ae lines Mr. Wordsworth reports his own condition 
of mind :— 
The station whence he looked was soft and green, 

Not giddy vet aerial, with a depth 

Of vale below, a height of hills above. 

For rest of body perfect was the spot, 

All that luxurious nature could desire ; 

But stirring to the spirit; who could gaze 

And not feel motions there? He thought of clouds 

That sail on winds ; of breezes that delight 

To play on water, or in endless chase 


Pursue each other through the yieldin 
Of grass or corn, over and 
In billow after billow, evermore 
‘Disporting—nor unmindful was the boy 
Of sunbeams, shadows, butterflies and birds ; 
Of fluttering sylphs and softly-gliding Fays, 
Genii, and winged angels that are Lords 
Without restraint of all which they behold. 
The illusion strengthening as he gazed, he felt 
That such unfettered liberty was his, 
Such power and joy; but only for this end, 
To flit from field to rock, from rock to field, 
From shore to island, and from isle to shore, 
From open ground to covert, from a bed 
Of meadows-flowers into a tuft of wood ; 
From high to low, from low to high, yet still 
Within the bound of this huge concave ; here 
Must be his home, this valley be his world. 
Were we inclined to offer advice to the young on a delicate 
point, we should admonish each to read this passage, and then to 
ask himself, “Does this correspond to my own emotions?” 
Because, if it does not, it is probable that he will never be a 
t ; a conviction which, if sincerely entertained, and conscien- 
tiously acted upon, may save much labour and some distress of 
mind to the industrious persons who superintend the publication, 
and select the contents, of _~_ oo But perhaps this conclu- 
sion may be too strict, for Mr. Wordsworth by no means declares 
that all elegant landscapes affected him to this enthusiasm; nay 
Nowhere (or is it fancy ?) can be found 
The one sensation that is here: ’tis here! 


The critic who has only beheld the locality so singular in its 
merits when it was entirely concealed by the mists of a moun- 
tainous region, and was occupied, as far as visible, by rural 
swains but scantily attired in short blue or scarlet breeches of 
close-fitting texture, and emulously engaged in the pastime of 
wrestling, can, of course, but inadequatel share the ecstasy of 
the poet. Perhaps the most imposing and graceful verse in the 
piece describes the exhilaration of the water-fow] and other birds 
on the approach of the vernal season. The severe critic may 
remark that, in this agreeable digression, the style reminds us too 
much of him who sang of Adam’s disobedience. Mr. Keats has 
observed that Miltonic verse must be written “in an artful 
mood”; nor are they wanting who contend that an artful mood 


plice; her lover, her future father-in-law, and her supposed rival, 
such a dance that no one can suppose them to exist 


any other 
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is inconsistent with a spontaneous admiration of nature. But we 


would waive such hypercritical objections, and invite the atten- | than } 


tion of the sensible reader to strains which the modish language 
of modern panegyric might not quite unjustly declare to be 
ificent :— 
Behold how with a grace 
Of ceaseless motion, that might scarcely seem 
Inferior to angelical, they prolong 
Their curious pastime, shaping in mid-air, 
And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 
High as the level of the mountain-tops, 
A circuit ampler than the lake beneath, 
Their own domain ;—but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, 
Their jubilant activity evolves 
Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fre, 
Upwards and downwards ; progress intricate 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
‘Their indefatigable flight. °Tis done, 
Ten times and more I fancied it had ceased, 
- But lot the vanished company again 
Ascending, they apprvach. I hear their wings 
Faint, faint at first ; and then an eager sound 
Passed in a moment—and as faint again ! 
They tempt the sun to sport among their plumes; 
‘Tempt the smooth water, or the gleaming ice, 
To show them a fair image,—’tis themselves, 
Their own fair forms upon the glimmering plain 
Painted more soft and fair as they descend, 
Almost to touch,—then up again alott, 
Up with a sally and a flash of speed, 
As if they scorned both resting-place and rest ! 


If we are not carried away by the enthusiasm naturally produced 
by novelty and excellence, this description is among those which 
posterity will acclaim with scarcely less than contemporary 
sto. 

o Mr. Wordsworth now digresses into an account of two wild 
swans, which he, perhaps superfluously, describes as “ milk 
white.” These engaging fowls, after contributing by their 
presence to the allurements of the lake, ceased to frequent its 
waters. The explanation advanced by Mr. Wordsworth seems 
hardly consistent with those theories of poetic composition which 
he has contended for in his prose, and has occasionally illustrated 
in his verse. We have understood him to be a stickler for sim- 
Plicity of style and for the language of ordinary life. He remarks 
that 


The Dalesmen may have aimed the deadly tube, 
And parted them. 
Surely we have not here that simplicity which Mr. Wordsworth 
commends. It is probable that, were he asked by the curious and 
sympathetic visitor to account for the absence of his favourites, 
he would reply, 
Perhaps somebody has shot them ; 


or, if constrained to answer in blank verse, 
Perhaps some person took a shot at them. 


We are strongly of opinion that he would not mention “the 
deadly tube,” which, indeed, is no inartificial synonym for a fusil, 
or fowling-piece. If he thought it necessary to show that he was 
not thinking of archery, he might have written, 

Perhaps a sportsman shot them with a gun. 


However, he describes his own hypothesis as a “conjecture 
harsh”; and — we might carp at the unnatural inversion. 
This is not the language of ordinary life, at least in regions less 
elevated and rural, 

Mr. Wordsworth disclaims the supposition that even Grasmere 
actually resembles the fabled paradise and ota dia with which 
pastoral poetry amuses its readers. The shepherd’s voice, so 
“awful ” in his vocation, is capable of “ribaldry and wrath,” as 
we might, perhaps, have ventured to imagine. But the poet, 
with truth, observes that, though Labour is ever rugged and 
destitute of what the world calls refinement, yet it is hallowed, 
in a manner, by the charms of a pure air and a mountainous 
district. 

Yet is it something gained, it is in truth 
A mighty gain, that Labour here preserves 
His rosy face, a servant only here 
Of the fireside or of the open field, 
A Freeman therefore sound and unimpaired : 
That extreme penury is here unknown, 
And cold and hunger’s abject wretchedness 
Mortal to body and the heaven-born mind : 
‘That they who want are not too great a weight 
For those who can relieve ; here may the heart 
Breathe in the air of fellow-suffering 
Dreadless, as in a kind of fresher breeze 
Of her own native element, the hand 
Be ready and unwearied without plea, 
From tasks too frequent or beyond its power, 
For languor or indifference or despair. 
And as these lefty barriers break the force 
Of winds,—this deep Vale, as it doth in part 
Conceal us from the storm, so here abides 
A power and a protection for the mind, 
Dispensed indeed to other solitudes 
Favoured by noble privilege like this, 
Where kindred ees of estate 
Is prevalent, where he who tills the field, 


He, happy man! is master of the field, 
And the mountains which his Fathers tred 


Here, he adds, labour is 
: no arbitrary weight imposed, 


emg no portion of this exeellent poem is now more touching 
r. V 


| Lie down and be forgotten in the dust, 
| 1 and the modest partners of my days, 


Making a silent company in death. 


churchyard by the stream is, indeed, a sight not to be forgotten 
by visitors to the happy valley. Though less imposing and less 
architecturally beautiful than the resting-place of Mr. Words- 
word's poetic friend and guest, where the Tweed washes the 
crumbling walls of Dryburgh, the churchyard at Grasmere is 
yet a place which must ever attract and solemnize the pilgrim. 
Mr. Wordsworth's poem concludes with a vision of times more 


chimerical, yet life has but little that is alluring to him by whom 
it has never been entertained. He may at least endeavour that 
his own life, in Mr. Wordsworth’s ending words, shall 


Express the image of a better time, 
More wise desires and simpler manners ; 


for this, at least, is not beyond the province of well-directed 
effort. Some will be found to declare that the inculcation of 
this and similar lessons is beyond the province of poetry, but to 
discuss the question might lead us into an argument unduly pro- 
longed. It only remains to thank the representatives of Arr, 
Wordsworth for this addition to the treasures of his poetry, and 


elegance not unworthy of the verse. 


NOVELS.* 


7s | of the tales by the lady who writes under the name 
of John Strange Winter, never very strong, have become 
with her later efforts rather too fragile. In My Poor Dick the 
motive is puerile in the extreme, or rather (to change the sen- 
tence in this author’s own style) there is no motive in it or for it.. 
Poor Dick is described in the opening chapter as having the mien 
of a duke at the least ; but he turns out to have been only an ill- 
used blacksmith, and no explanation is ever given as to how 
he got “his remarkable ie, his débonnair gestures,” or his 
“swagger.” The girl he meets in the same chapter is exceptionally. 
nice, and perhaps she really may be discoverable in the back row 
of some ballet; but is it usual for Tommy Atkins to get his 
scene-shifting friends to introduce him behind the scenes, and to 
any of the dancing damsels who attract his notice? Perhaps it 
is. Dick and his girl are in the habit of taking “modest” re- 
freshment at a “modest ” coffee-house in the Strand, where they 
find “wholesome” sandwiches. Dick, the hero, selfishly gots the girl 
to give up her employment and marry him, and on their honeymoon 
they are so happy that they find the days “longer than usual.” 
Happy days used to be short. The husband has to start almost. 
at once for India, and this he does blubbering, but without en- 
deavouring in any way to leave his wife comfortable, and he goes, 
leaving her penniless, as many a soldier has done before, but with- 
out, however, the support of John Strange Winter’s approbation. 
The exceptional young ballet lady lets him depart without confiding 
to him a secret most young wives are glad to tell their husbands, 
then she sells up her things and makes for London—her attic and 
her drunken landlady. After some struggles she gets a situation 
as a florist in Covent Garden, in the shop of a cockney tradesman, 
who uses the verb “to fend,” and there she remains until the 
false news of Dick’s death comes from Afghanistan. By slurring 
over “ Granny’s” vices in a way which is meant by the author to 
represent good taste, but which is no doubt artfulness on her 
heroine’s part, Nell is left 95/. richer by the death of the old 
woman, and then she drops right out of the story until the last 
two pages. Dick comes back an uninteresting invalid, to judge 
by the illustrations, which are, however, quite enough for 
the work; then he feebly tries to discover the whereabouts of his 
wife, and although he is so good himself that “no lips had touched 
him since that last sad morning in Colchester four weary years 
before,” still he is rather ready to suspect ill of the woman he. 
has been so faithful to, and his morality is so lax that, after 
thinking how lonely she must have been, he can forgive her the 
child which he thinks is not his. Dick becomes a Commissionaire, 
John Strange Winter gives us some information about that 
body of men, whom she naturally admires; but that she admires 


_ them is no reason why she should rail against policemen. He is 


one day injured by an omnibus and taken to Charing Cross Hos- 
ome where he is found by his wife and child, and trom whence 

removes to live ,in comfort, in a business purchased by the 
ill-gotten moneys of a drunken hag. One ory pleasing trait. 
in John Strange Winter is her unbounded belief in and admira- 
tion for her own sex. She has, though, an irritating fashion of. 


ae Poor Dick, By John Strange Winter. London: White & Co. 


A Fair Emigrant. By Miss Mulholland. London: Kegan Paul,’ 
Trench, & Co. 1888, . 
aaa Windmill, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. London: Bell & Sons.’ 


But a glad function natural to man. 


Noel Fall, By Mrs. J. H. Needell. Edinburgh : Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. London; Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1868, ; 


Wordsworth’s forecast of the time-when he shall toy 


The latest home of that silent company in the little grassy 


fortunate, kindly, and peaceful than those in which he, like our-. 
selves, was condemned to live. We may regard the prospect as. 


to remark that the booksellers present it with a modesty and. 
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parm ing a sentence in one way and ending it in another, and she 
constantly errs in this manner a ae 

And then that last sad morning came, when the gay and gallant regi- 
ment, the Cuirassiers, went marching out of Colchester barracks, in the grey 
of the winter’s dawn, to the tune of *‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Nay, 
what am I saying ? It was nothing so lively, nothing so cheery ; for the sad 
strains of “ Auld Lang Syne” &c. And then there were plenty of good 
fellows in the regi—no, I mean the corps— 
which is a provoking and slipshod style into which —_ of our 
young authors fall. Then she has been singularly unfortunate 
in culling the most inappropriate headings she could find for her 
chapters; she should certainly have saved these special ones 
for the melodramatic work she one day intends to write. 

In A Fair Emigrant Miss Mulholland has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work in which she thoroughly sustains her reputation 
for good English, dramatic plot, and general interest. The con- 
versations are models of interesting naturalness, and they are 
conceived and executed in a style which is decidedly fresh and 

ceful. The story is the most sympathetic she has yet written. 

wn Desmond, a lovely young heiress, with all the charm of 
Trish forefathers and an American education combined, leaves her 
Minnesota home, alone, to travel to Ireland, to quixotically en- 
deavour to clear her dead father’s name from the stain of murder. 
She determines to become a sheep in the wolf-fold of her enemies, 
and carries out her plot with a sweet strongmindedness that is 
wonderful. Although in her innocence she might have travelled 
the world over unmolested as the lady of the “rich and rare” 


gems did Ireland, yet she encounters one or two trials before she | 4 trye picture humorously described. 


succeeds in her brave endeavours. She wishes to be thought a 
simple farmer’s daughter ; but on the voyage to Europe her dis- 
guise is suspected by a delightful fellow-traveller of the sterner 
sex. However, she repels his advances, and rather misleads him 
as to her real intentions; and the polish of their controversies 
and the extreme fineness of their views make one regret that the 
voyage did not last as long as that of the “Aroostook.” She will 
not confide her errand to him, and she will have none of his love, 
although he is as good and as fascinating a specimen of mankind 
as ever novelist evolved. But 
Bawn’s theory of loving was that it ought not to spring up like mush- 
rooms in a night, but should have a gradual, reasonable, exquisitely im- 
perceptible growth ; striking deep roots before making itself obtrusively 
evident. How could a mere stranger imagine that in the course of a w 
he had learned absolutely to need her for the rest of her life ? 
and, although inclined to reciprocate his affections, she steels 
herself, and leaves the ship at Queenstown without bidding him 
good-bye. This delightfully odd girl, with her determined fixed- 
ness of p , rents a farm in the midst of her father’s foes, and 
from two of the most charming of them—two high-bred Irish 
irls who were living on the bounty of their sister-in-law until 
wn became their tenant, and so rendered them independent. 
There is too great a truthfulness in the pictures of the poverty of 
these ladies, ele and Rosheen, and even in their crisp light- 
heartedness there is a ring of pathos. Landladies and tenant 
become great friends, and through the former the latter is brought 
in contact with all the accusers of her father, and through the 
sweetness of her nature she wins most of their hearts. She is 
invited to Tor Castle, the son of which house her father was 
supposed to have killed, and in its present master she discovers 
the repulsed friend and lover of the ship. But he does not for- 
give what he considers to be her underhand conduct; yet, after 
a time, when he sees her conscientious endeavours to turn a bad 
farm into a good one and her hard work to turn out good butter, 
“ packed as cleanly as the Danes pack theirs,” combined with a 
steadfastness of Sy about her secret, he helps her, and renews 
his proposals. But she, always keeping her great undertaking in 
sight, refuses him again 
tion from, and studying the faithful and humorous 
of, her servants. 

“Nancy, the misthress has a good heart. There she was in a red-hot 
passion, and all about poor Mr. Arthur Desmond thirty years ago. An’ 
she may say what she likes about being only a pone daughter, but 
she’s a rale lady. That comes of being born in America, I’ll be bound. 
pe eS is pounds there, and why shouldn’t all the women be 

es 


“If the Lord jhadn’t sent us the rheumatis, we might have gone there, 
and been ladies, too, you an’ me; and I might have wore my parasol, like 
Kate Maginnis that only went out last year.” 

“Spake for yourself. I’d rather have the rheumatis in old Ireland than 

wear a parasol in America.” 
Even Rory’s later and most passionate efforts to obtain her love 
have no effect, although she knows then that she loves him. 
She begins to despair, and her poetic nature turns with delight 
to the beauties of a land so ant voy that of her birth. She revels 
in — which has been hitherto unknown to her, and 
to re 


, and goes on her way, gleaning informa- 
istics 


lay swelling knolls, Tivara the cone-shaped fairy mount, rising with 
fantastic ee among its fellows, looking poe for elves to dance u 
as they doon moonlit nights. Little cots and humble farmhouses nestled in 
their clusters of trees, their white walls gleaming here and there in the 
folds of the cultivated hills, and circling around and above these lower 
highlands, the greater mountains rose, with their dark rough crowns and 
sides and their curved and curious peaks, A rich sombre purple 
hung around Tibulia’s beak-like crest, and over towards Cushenden a long 
sweep of meme rugged with shrubs and heather, had caught a warm 


Bawn befriends her worst enemies, whom she finds starving ; and 
the abject destitution of the Adares is drawn so forcibly as to be 
almost painful. ‘The poor bed-ridden old woman, once the love of 
her father’s youth, is an awful object; and the pride which keeps 


her brothers from accepting alms, instead of being a noble virtue 
is a revolting and selfich vice ; and when the house at length falls 
and kills its owner, a feeling of relief is experienced which speaks 
well for the graphic power of the author’s pen, Luke Adare, the 
old enemy, leaves a confession which clears the name of Arthur 
Desmond ; and Bawn, his daughter, is at length made happy. 
There are some capital character sketches—notably that of Lady 
Flora and Major Batt; and Miss Mulholland evidently knows 
the North of Ireland well, for the scenery and dialect are most 
truthfully depicted. Indeed the book is so well composed and 
written that it must be interesting to all readers. 

In spite of the eccentricity of its title, Jan of the Windmill is an 
exceedingly pleasant and readable work. It is a book which both 
children and grown persons must appreciate, for it is thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, admirably written, and it is full of exciting 
incident. Mrs. Ewing overflows with philanthropic kindliness, 
and deals with unpleasant subjects in so agreeable a manner that 
her opportune criticisms should have some good result. Jan is a 
child of mystery, who is suddenly pl: one stormy night in 
the care of a miller and his wife. At the mill he flourishes, 
kindly tended by his foster-mother and her son Abel, and very 
ae | he developes talents so extraordinary, combined with so 
much dainty quaintness, that he astonishes those good people. 
The episode of how, at the age of five, he was discovered frantic 
with grief because he could not draw the heavens upon his slate 
is very prettily told. Dame Datchett’s school, where he does 
little more than caricature persons and pigs for his companions, is 
a pig-minder, but he employs his time in studying the scenery an 

alk then he studies with the clever old 
schoolmaster, Swift, but not for long, as he is marked for a prey 
by a cunning Cheap Jack who wishes to make money out of him, 
and whose wife says she is his mother. Jan is ill used in every 
possible way by these scoundrels, and he is made to draw in 
chalks on pavements to keep them, He is ultimately rescued 
from a boy's home by an eccentric painter, who treats him kindly, 
teaches him, and uses him asa model ; it is through being used in 
that way that leads to his recognition by his father. The painter 
takes him back to the village of the mill, where a black fever is 
raging caused by bad sanitation, and about which Mrs. Ewing 
truly says 2 

That “the gentlemen who went round” felt it superfluous to have their 

orders carried out, when strong men were no longer sickening and dying 
within two revolutions of the hands of the church clock, will surprise no one 
who has had to do with local sanitary officers. ‘They are like the children 
of Israel, and will only do their duty under the pressure of a plague. The 
people themselves are more like the Egyptians. Plagues won’t convince 
them, A mother with all her own and her neighbours’ children sickening 
about her would walk miles in a burst shoe to fetch the doctor or a big 
bottle of medicine, but she won’t walk three yards further than usual to 
draw her house-water from the well that the sewer does not leak into. 
To this fever Jan’s foster-brother Abel succumbs, This boy is a 
fine and delicate study ; his brave sweet nature did much towards 
forming Jan’s character, and his deathbed is one of the strongest 
scenes in the book. Jan is supposed to have died of the fever, 
but he survives to become an eminent painter, when he is claimed 
by his father, whose conscience does not trouble him much about 
the years of neglect his boy has been subjected to, and the hero 
then becomes a member of the Squire’s family, who had hitherto 
only known him as a pigminder or a “ bogy.” Dipping the baby 
in the mill-hopper, to cure it of croup, is an interesting piece of 
folklore, and Jan’s after adventures with the same baby add 
much to the interest of the tale. The stupid rascal George is a 
character peculiarly this author’s own, and certainly it is a most 
useful one from a dramatic point of view. There is always a 
judicious mixture of light and shade in Mrs. Ewing’s books, and 
im this one they are most strongly marked. What could be better 
than the contrast between the light-hearted boy making his poetic 
“ leaf-pictures” in the summer woods and the same child, sad 
and starving, daubing London pavements for his daily food? 
There are many amusing characters, each one carefully and 
naturally finished. And, on the whole, it is quite as good a story 
as any Mrs. Ewing has yet produced. 

Noel Chetwynd’s Fall owes its existence to the fact that Ouida 
once wrote a small story called Fame, and in that story one 

inter takes the superior work of another, and palms it off as 

isown. This Noel Bhet d does, and that doubtless was his 
fall. Where Ouida dealt with her subject in a terse and master! 
fashion, Mrs. J. H. Needell is lengthy and weak and unreal. A 
the characters are artificial to an extraordi There 
was no necessity for Noel—rich, “ beautiful,” and dressed so 
well “that the art of personal cultivation could be carried no 
further ”—to endeavour to gain the prize for the cartoons, and 
certainly less reason why he should so clumsily steal them. 
Kynaston, his painting-master, is an impossible . No 
human being would have undertaken the task of providing for 
such a stepmother or lived in such a home ; and he been at 
all the hero the author wished him to appear, he would not have 
felt his friend’s defection in that kind of way, nor would he have 
exposed him in such a manner. The heroine, Eleanor , is 
a limp and shadowy n, Who commands no attention what- 
ever. The Duchess is an intrusive, overbearing creature, with 
odd ideas about art. The finish of the book is extremely dull, 
and Mrs. Needell would really have been much wiser had she 
left the subject as she found it. 
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BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


A own Mr. Bullen had given in his two cm. 
volumes of Elizabethan Lyrics the best of the work o 


Thomas Campion, it was obviously unfitting that such a poet as 
the author of “Follow your Saint, follow with accents sweet,” 


“ Awake, awake, thou heavy sprite,” “Kind are her answers,” and | g! 


scores of other oe pe songs, should be huddled up in the mere 
numerus of those who can furnish a decent piece or two for an 
anthology, and there’s an end. Campion’s work, of course, is unequal 
—it is unequal even when the parts of its best parts are compared; 
how much more, then, when its best parts are compared with its 
worst ! But, despite some difference of opinion, and perhaps with- 
out the point being even yet absolutely settled, it has always 
seemed to the most competent judges that the best compliment 
you can pay to a poet is to collect his whole published poetical 
work (the publishing of unpublished work is much more hazard- 
ous) and let it take its chance. This service Mr. Bullen, after 
three hundred years, has at last done to Campion, and it is in 
every sense well done. To say that the major part of the contents 
of the volume is only interesting to the student of literature is to 
say what every student of literature at least must know before- 
hand. The curious treatise in which one of the eer | best 
rhymesters in English ed against rhyme stands by itself; the 
= = are curious ut and exclusively 

4 meh ue ogo mtly of the Latin epigrams, and some 
of them, no doubt, have ane but, speaki = critics who have 
very diligently kept up the reading of their Martial and their 
Catullus in the original, we confess that we note in these 
epigrams of Campion, and in most Latin epigrams of the time, 
a kind of ambiguity and vague “ woolliness,” an absence of 
clear-cut outline and sharp, definite ring, which contrasts un- 
pleasantly, not merely with the two greatest Latin epigram- 
matists, but even with Ausonius at his best—though, to be sure, 
it can be amply paralleled in some of the later productions of the 
Latin Anthology. Moreover, both in these and in his English 


epigrams, especially in those certainly or supposedly addressed to 
Soadke Barnes (“ Parthenophil ”), there is =a only a defect of 
expression, but a defect of sincerity. One cannot help thinki 
that it is mere humanist convention. All detraction and 
necessity of allowance, however, vanish afar when we come, or 
rather (as they come first) when we confine ourselves, to the 
admirable songs of the first hundred and fifty p or there- 
abouts. They, too, are unequal; but with how different an in- 
equality ! e have quoted the best, or some of the best, 
examples in reviews of Mr. Bullen’s Lyrics; but hardly any quo- 
tation, unless it be very copious indeed, can do Campion justice. 
He must be read straight on to show how intermittently constant 
is the presence of that all but highest grace of poetry, the grace 
of adequate meaning married to musical expression. It is a piece 
of gardeners’ slang to say that certain fruits “grow their own 
sugar ”—meaning thereby that no adventitious aid of the cook is 
required. So Campion’s songs grow their own music. Though 
they were written for accompaniment, no one with an ear and a 
soul wants mechanic aid of any kind to enable him to perceive 
their music. Campion, in short, is of the fellowship of Burns 
and Heine, though he may fall short of both in intensity and of 
Heine in range. 

The manner of Mr. Cooke’s little treatise on Hamlet is so devoid 
of pretentiousness that it is with some reluctance that we the 
necessary judgment on the matter. That judgment must be that 
few sillier books, even on Hamlet, have ever been written. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Cooke, in order to evade or to reconcile 
the various difficulties as to Hamlet’s individuality, has hit w 
the bold device of declaring that he has no individuality at a 
that he is a type not an individual, a thing of shreds and patches 

ut together to illustrate “ the spiritual life of man in the world.” 

n other words, Mr. Cooke, trying to do honour to Shakspeare, 
has struck out at one blow of the pen the highest, the best, the 
unique quality of Shakspeare’s genius, which is the faculty of 
never drawing a character that is not individual as well as type— 
essentially and individually human as well as full of abstract 
humanity. This is an achievement indeed. 

There is not much that is Elizabethan about Thomas Otway, 
but as a selection of his works has appeared in the “ Mermaid 


* The Works of Thomas Campion. Edited by A. H. Bullen. London: 
Privately printed at the Chiswick Press. 188g. 

Tie Human Mystery in Hamlet, By W.M. Cooke. New York: Ford, 
Howard, & Hulbert. 

Mermaid Series—Otwuy. By Hon. Roden Noel. Heywood. By 
A. W. Verity and J. A. Symonds. London: Vizetelly. 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and ‘the Rosicrucians. By W: F. C. Wigston. 

The Construction and Types of Shakspeare’s Verse as seen in Othello. 
By T. R. Price. New York: N. Y. Shakspeare Society. London: 
‘Triibner. 

The Shakspeare Classical Dictionary. By H. M. Selby. London: 
Redway. 

Plots of Old English Plays. By Henry Grey. London: Grithith, 
Farran, & Co. 
Extracts. By Richard Savage. Stratford-on-Avon : 

mith. 

Shakspeare’s Henry V. By K. Deighton, London: Macmillan & Co. 

Richard III. By C. H. Tawney. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Pseudo-Shakspearian Plays— Arden of Feversham. By Messrs. Warnke 
and Proescholdt. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 


series,” he has an indirect claim to be noticed here. It was well 
to include him ; for, despite the immense fame of Venice , 
it is little read nowadays, and Otway’s other plays are practically 
inaccessible except at large libraries and by hunting the old book- 
shops. Don Carlos, The Orphan, and Venice Preserved itself, 
appear by a natural droit d'entrée. To make up a quartette and 
ve a specimen of Otway’s comedy, Mr. Roden Noel has added 
The Soldier's Fortune. This is, perhaps, as good a choice as could 
have been made. The editor is just enough in describing the 
class to which it belongs as really “unworthy of the name of 
comedy,” and as “bustling, occasionally funny, dirty, rollicking 
farces.” But it is usual, in the selected works of an author who 
has donned sock as well as buskin, to give a specimen of both his 
moods; and, besides, there was really nothing else in the hasty, 
unequal work of the short-lived poet which could have made out 
the usual bulk of the series. As it is the volume is not a stout one, 
though Mr. Noel has prefixed a rather unusually long introduc- 
tion—a little enthusiastic here and there, perhaps, but by no 
means uncritical, full of sympathy (which enthusiasm ensures, or 
which ensures enthusiasm), and adequate in knowledge. The 
main interest of the publication will, of course, centre on the 
question whether it attracts fresh attention to Otway’s master- 
piece, which was one of the glories of the English stage for more 
than a century and a half, and has now ep omen d lost hold on 
it. The best actors, and some of the best theatre-goers, of the 
day hold, we believe, that Venice Preserved would not now be 
successful. The last scene, no doubt, is fearfully weak; and the 
Bey is full of such false notes (impossible even to a third-rate 
izabethan) as the Duke’s 
Pray, Captain, take t caution 
To treat the fair character, 
And let her bedchamber be searched with decency. 


But six generations of our fathers were surely not wrong as to the 
extraordinary pathos of the greater part of it. 

Another A se of the series, co nding with 
exactness to its title, contains five plays of Heywood—A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, The Fair Maid of the West, The English 
Traveller, The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, and The Rape of Lucrece, 
edited by Mr. A. W. Verity, with a good introduction by Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, in which that agreeable and prolific, but rather 
undisciplined, writer has kept his adjectives well within bounds. 
Heywood’s merits have long been acknowledged, and, except in 
the case of the last, there can be no doubt that the plays given 
are representative. 

Bacon, Shakspeare,and the Rosicrucians may seem to promise fun, 
but it will hardly keep the promise to any but a most indulgent 
reader. The title is sufficient to indicate that Mr. Wigston sees the 
Bakespearians—even the Bakemontburt ians—and goes yet 
one better by attributing to poor Viscount St. Alban, as the purists 
say, not merely all the usual tremblement, but also those famous 
and curious little tractates, the Fama Fraternitatis, and the rest, 
which started Rosicrucianism in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. There might be something amusing in a folly of 
this kind, but, at least to our taste, there is not. It is tooignorant. 
Mr. Wigston, like Mr. Donnelly, undertakes to solve a problem 
about a certain time without knowing anything about that time. 
They (and all their kind with them) stumble on expressions 
which show that Bacon and Shakspeare were both men of their 
age, and then, knowing nothing about the age, they think that 
only one man can have thought such thoughts, and that the man 
must be Bacon. Mr. Wigston, speaking superior, asks, “Do we 
think fifty volumes would convince some oe ? A thousand 
times No!” He has said it; we don’t think a thousand reviews 
would convince some people. Let it -_ be said that the usual 
follies are complicated here by the other folly of sham Rosi- 
crucianism, a subject which, unless Mr. Wigston expresses him- 
self very clumsily, he knows chiefly from =ciem compilations. If 
he knows it better, why does he usually, if not always, quote Mr. 
Waite? And if he knows anything at all, why does he think 
that Bacon and they of the Rosy Cross were the first to con- 
temn Aristotle? As we have said already, it is too ignorant as 
wellastoosilly. “Wench,” itseems, is“ Mensch” oo Kavanagh 
says so), and “Tempest” is allied to “Soul” (Mr. Wigston 
evidently not knowing in the least that tempestas has nothi 
originally to do with violent weather). If Mr. Wigston will go an 
learn a little Greek, a little Latin, a little English, a little 
Elizabethan literature, and a little logic, even a little that is 
clearly firsthand about his beloved Rosicrucians, we may have 
something to say to him, but not till then. 

Dr. Guest’s learned studies of English Rhythms have been a 
stumbling-block to many, especially to many half-learned, feet. 
Mr. Price, of the New York Shakspeare Society, is the latest, not 
the last. His “staves,” as, to do him justice, he seems partly to 

rceive, do nothing that “feet” cannot do... Now God gave us 

eet ; but man sought out staves. 

The Shakspeare Classical Dictionary is a harmless little book 
enough, the title of which speaks it sufficiently. Undoubtedly 
in the present retrograde condition of education, when time that 
should be given to useful learning is wasted on science, falsely 
so called, it may be serviceable. 

We do not know that we can say as much of Mr. Henry Grey's 
Plots of Old English Plays, an elastic designation, which is made 
to cover some score of rather oddly selected pieces from Tambur- 
laine to The Lady of Lyons. The work is done carefully enough; 
but, except as , sparesge to the play itself or as a necessary basis for 
criticism, we do not see much good in a “ plot.” 
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The unlucky mare’s-nest of Irus (a supposed new, though frag- 
mentary, S oer: lay, which turned out to be a well- 
known work of some else) rather discredited Mr. Richard 
Savage’s Shakspearian Extracts. ‘They are, however, not un- 
interesting to turn over, as showing what passages “ struck a con- 
oy ” most when the plays were produced. 

e have several times noticed Mr. Deighton’s editions, in- 
tended, in the first place, for Indian students of Shakspeare’s 
plays, and, with certain reservations, we have been able to speak 
well of them ; the only, or at least the chief, reservation possible 
being that the information furnished, both in preface and notes, 
is very minute. But Mr. Deighton’s argument, that to a little 
Indian child many things want explanation which a little English 
child understands by himself, is unanswerable. And it must be 
added that he most justly protests against, and does not himself 
commit, the sin of encouraging the black man to commit mere 
esthetic criticism to heart, and then expose his cui bono. 

The same praise may be accorded to Mr. C. H. Tawney’s 
Richard III, in the same series, and published with the same 
object. Mr. Tawney has, however, “panned out,” as some say, 
rather more in his introduction. 

We said something about Arden of Feversham, in reference to 
Mr. Bullen’s edition, not many months ago. The play has now 
appeared in Messrs. Warnke and Proescholdt’s excellent uniform 
issue of “ Pseudo-Shakspearian Plays,” of which it forms No. V. 
The editors have included Mr. Bullen’s text among the subjects 
of their a tus criticus, which is thus very complete. a 
good introduction they discuss the ascription to Shakspeare, and, 
we are glad to find, pronounce against it, despite the character 
of Alice, which “gives them pause,” as it must to all critics of 
insight, but only temporary pause. 


PHYSICAL REALISM.* 


BYE since the time of Kant, numerous philosophers have 
gone out hunting after “ das Ding an sich ”—pure objective 
existence. The chase has led them over many craggy mountains, 
desolate moors, and pathless marshes, and has landed most of 
them in the slough of despond. Mr. Case thinks he has caught 
the true wild-goose in the ether and the undulations of the waves 
of heat and light. “I say not nay, but this I say,” it is rather 
an uncomfortable place for even so uncanny a fowl! to nest in. 

We have begun frivolously, not that we take the book lightly, 
but because a reviewer is also a man who must occasionally take 
his revenge on authors who write books which it is impossible 
to review seriously within the necessary limits of space and time. 
They are often the best books, but to him they are a thorn in the 
flesh. Let us imagine—the imagination knows neither time nor 
differences of language, at least it is not bound by them—let us 
ev that a copy of the Critique of Pure Reason had been sent 
to Hume, the subtlest and most acute speculative mind Great 
Britain ever produced, and he had been asked to state his opinion 
of the work as soon as possible, and in a necessarily restricted 

What could have been the result? The work before us 
is not a Critique of Pure Reason, but then the present writer is 
not a Hume—worst of all, he does not fancy himself one, or his 
task would be easier. 

The first feeling that a new theory excites in those who take an 
intelligent interest in the subject of which it treats is an inclina- 
tion to oppose it, and the ins of our copy of the work 
before us are filled with notes of interrogation, varied now and 
then by an emphatic “no.” Each of these had its perfectly 
serious foundation, but on a second reading, we must confess that 
several of the “noes” turned into marks of interrogation, and 
many of the latter disappeared altogether. Perhaps when we 
have perused the book for the fifth or sixth time, the ins may 

in their original purity—we cannot say. Mr. Case has here 
placed before the public a theory which is in many respects 
strikingly new and in all conscientiously worked out. It would 
be easy to hash up a thousand arguments against it, but it would 
be unjust. _You must live with such a theory for years, you 
must test all you think you know by it, and it by all you think 
_ know, before you can form an opinion that even for yourself 

_ The theory seems to be this—we are not quite sure we have 
entirely grasped it—the data of sense are false, as has been proved 
both by abstract philosophy and natural science, but the latter 
has shown the causes of the impressions made upon us, and in 
these the pure existence of the world (“ das\Ding an sich”) consist. 
A thousand objections occur to one’s mind at once, and the 
sent writer must frankly say he is not at present prepared to 
accept the theory ; but that does not prove it to be false, even in his 
own eyes. For instance, has Mr. Case brought any sufficient 
argument'to prove the real existence of the physical objects of 
science? We do not think so. The basis of Kant’s teaching is, 
Wwe must test our instruments before we set to work. In his 
days the question was, What is substance? though Hume had 
cast a side-light upon it, and, in fact, raised another question. 
Kant asked himself what part of our conception of the world is 
due to the structure of our own minds. We know that the 


_* Physical Realism; being an Analytical Phi from the Physical 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1888. 


formation of our eyes determines our vision, that of our ears our 
hearing, and so on. But what are the conditions which the 
human mind brings with it, and which must affect all our per- 
ceptions and reasoning? Mr. Case dwells with pleasure upon 
optics, on the difference of red and blue from the undulations of 
ether that cause them. Both impressions are the result of the 
organism of our eyes. Very true. But, then, how much of our 
intelligence is due to the organization of our mind? Kant 
thought we could conceive of nothing that did not exist 
in space and time, and of no event that was not subject 
to the law of causality, and we believe that he fully proved this 
‘so of his theory. Mr. Case, at any rate, has not disproved—we 
ve some doubts whether he has really understood it. Thus he 
frequently says everything must be in space and time ; whereas, in 
our opinion, he ought to say, We can only conceive of an 
as existing in space and time—which is quite a different matter. 
We all of us have the greatest respect for natural science ; but 
does it, or can it ever, eos than trace and develop into fuller 
detail the reflection of the human mind on a substance of which 
we do not, and in our present life never can, know anything? To 
trace the law of causality to its ultimate results is what science 
has done, and is doing. This is what the human mind has always 
demanded—a craving which savages satisfy with the wildest 
fictions, because no certainty is to be had, and which drives our 
test scientific men to lead laborious days in the hope of satis- 
Sing their mental hunger. But, whether there is any causality 
in the world, any more than there is a blue or red, except in_ our 
impression, is a question that Mr. Case has not answered, and on 
this everything depends. 

Since Kant, Schopenhauer is the only really great thinker who 
has approached this subject. Hegel’s ‘tony of the identity of 
the laws of the human mind with those of nature does not con- 
cern us at present; for, as soon as we accept it, ns ey, ne 
tions of the fact at once suggest themselves. Life may be a » 
or, at most, the projection of some mental shadow of ours upon 
an mirror. The identity may be due to evolution, the 
minds that did not coincide with the organization of nature 
and adapt themselves to it being swept aside in the struggle for 
existence; or both our internal and our external lifemay be the 
manifestation of a single supreme intelligence from whom comes 
the light which is the life of men and in.whom we live and 
move and have our being. It seems to the present writer that 
about as much may be said for any one of these theories as for 
either of the other. 

Schopenhauer said there is one thing, and one only, that every 
man knows both subjectively and objectively, and that is his own 
body. This is the means by which he comes into contact with 
his fellow-men. He knows in a twofold way that, when he is 
oe he smiles; when he is merry, he laughs; when he issad, 

e weeps. Now of this twofold consciousness there may be a 
possibility of constructing a bridge between our subjective and 
objective life. Schopenhauer’s own theory is not entirely satis- 
factory ; but that he was the greatest speculative mind which 
Europe has produced since Kant can hardly be doubted. Let 
any one read his essay on the fourfold root of sufficient 
reason, which has lately been done into the best of English 
and published by George Bell & Sons, and then ask himself 
whether the man was not a serious thinker. At present Englishmen 
seem to believe that he was a kind of Mephistopheles who did 
not want to lead men to hell so much as to persuade them that 
they were living in it already. That he often spoke, and occa- 
sionally in his later years wrote rather wildly, and that he over- 
stated his case with respect to the misery of human life in his 
largest, though not his greatest, work, even his warmest admirers 
are probably ready to confess ; but that he was a man of such ex- 
traordinary speculative gifts combined with such literary talent 
as the world rarely sees, as it has not seen since Bacon 
though superior in style, was inferior in intellectual force and 
subtlety—is a fact that every honest reader of his works must 
acknowledge. His pessimism, by which he is chiefly known both 
in Germany and abroad, is the least important part of his theory, 
though it is the foundation of his ethics, which in many respects 
probably interested him most, and the popularity of the subject, 
together with the brilliance and lucidity of the style, attract 
readers who shrink from the severer parts of his ine But we 
are again going on a wild-goose chase. Att 

To return to our subject, of one thing there can be no doubt. 
The book before us has brought a new ferment into speculative 
discussion. If you do not agree with the author, you are com- 
pelled to state, at least to yourself, why you disagree with him, 
and this is perhaps the most important thing that philosophy or 
science of any kind can do. If life is only worth living to - he 
who play for the sake of the game rather than the stakes, or 
who hope that their winnings will be paid in a different coin 
and in another world, our intellectual life may have no much 

ter value. Lessing said that, if the Almighty were to appear 
fore him, with absolute truth in his right hand and the aspira- 
tion after truth in his left, and to ask him which of the two he 
would choose, he should reply, “ Lord, the gift in thy right hand 
appertains to thee alone; give me and all men that in thy left.” 
Bacon's beautiful passage on the same subject is too well known 
to all English readers to bear quotation. 

In conclusion, however, we desire to say that the book is one 
that ought to be read, and the theory, as here ted, one that 
must be considered by all serious students of matters. The 
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original and genuine wild-goose may not have been caught, but 
here a solid and not unsavoury dish has been set before us. ” Let 
us, who sometimes go a-hunting on our own account, enjoy it, be 
thankful, and digest it as best we may. 


TRAVELS, METEOROLOGICAL AND PICTURESQUE.* 


[HE author of Seas and Skies tells us that the special object 
of his voyages was “to investigate the phenomena of the sky 
and weather in various parts of the world.” These he has 
attempted to describe in this book, and he has also reproduced 
some of the photographs which he took from time to time in 
many latitudes. Mr. Abercromby says, “ While describing 
beaten tracks he has only given enough narrative to bind the 
subject together; but, when giving an account of less well- 
known countries, such as Fiji or Borneo, he has added more com- 
plete descriptions.” He was specially desirous to encounter a 
tropical hurricane either on sea or land, and he selected the 
hurricane season for visiting Mauritius and also sailed all through 
the China Seas in the vain hope of meeting with a typhoon. 
De gustibus (as poor Hood’s pun-picture has it) non est dis- 
putandum. Our readers must form their own judgment of the 
scientific value of Mr. Abercromby’s deductions from the various 
phenomena of nature witnessed by him. We only refer to a few 
of his remarks on subjects likely to interest others than experts. 
At Niagara he tells us that the noise of the Falls, which is gene- 
rally designated as a roar, has been discovered by an American 
organist to be a note sung by the waters, and the tone is 
such as would be given by a broad organ-pipe whose length 
was the depth of the gorge below the F He finds fault 
with the urenh-delantod climate of Cairo, and complains that 
there was not asingle night there in which one could sit out 
after dinner. He ridicules the pretensions of the Egyptians to 
call themselves Arabs, and declares that they are no more 
Arabian in blood than Englishmen. Climate, in Mr. Abercromby’s 
opinion, is not only the cause of many purely human cha- 
racteristics, but has even a direct religious influence. No creed, 
he tells us, could have its birth in the jungles of South America, 
or in the forests of the Malay Archipelago. “But in the dry 
deserts of Syria and Arabia we find all the requirements for the 
development of religious thought. The s vr with the forces 
of nature, qumpesed with that against the forest and savage 
beasts of the tropics, or the cold winter of northern climates, is so 
easy that nations in those dry regions appear to have been the 
first to establish a tolerably organized state of society where men 
have leisure to think and to consider how far the welfare of the 
community can be improved.” Buddhism and Mohammedanism he 
resolves into a like question of climate. He also thinks that 
ing and singing are affected by atmospheric influences; the 
—_ ing more suitable to the one and the daylight to the 
. In Australia he found little to interest him in the 
one features of the country, but of the Anglo-Australians 
speaks with high commendation, especially in regard to 
their love of order, their good manners, and their temperate 
habits. “But,” he says, “there is one thing which is very 
striking in comparing Australia with the United States, and 
that is the absence of inventiveness. There is hardly such 
a thing as an original Australian design for any m ical 
or labour-saving apparatus, in spite of the absence of work- 
men or servants; everything is either of English or American 
— Our traveller did not find that the climate of New 
edonia quite deserved its unpleasant reputation ; it is close 
and hot, and the place swarms with mosquitoes; but fever and 
dysentery are almost unknown there. We do not know how the 
male mosquito amuses or employs himself; but, according to Mr. 
Abercromby, it is only the female that bites and that is aries 
with a very elaborate apparatus for piercing and sucking. Mr. 
Abercromby’s chapter on Fiji will be found by most readers to be 
the most interesting in this book. The sudden conversion of the 
Reople from cannibalism is almost a unique fact in history. 
ow it is considered indelicate there even to allude to the practice 
as having ever existed. The climate is very depressing, and in- 
duces languor and lassitude. Mr. Abercromby saw an English- 
man, who had come out to make his fortune, lying on his mat, 
where he had remained for five years doing nothing but i 
novels, simply from the enervating effect of the climate. This 
sort of lassitude of mind or health is called by the natives the 
“mat fever.” In rounding Cape Horn a split canvas had to be 
replaced by a new topsail ; Mr. Abercromby succeeded in getting 
a i of a cumulys cloud with a foreground of twen' 
one men on the topsail yard. “Well,” said an old sailor, “ if 
could have photographed our | he would have made a very. 
pretty picture.” course our author, who visited Norway in 
the course of his travels, has much to say of the midnight sun, 
but we have no space to quote his observations. In Russia he 
considered the try to be happy, coarse, and dishonest, with 
no power of rising beyond their present position. In India, 
where he thoroughly investigated the meteorology of the country, 


* Seas and Skies in Latitudes, By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, 
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he had to take special care of the glass instruments employed by 
him, some of them having to be cream from the crows by a 
kind of spiked cage. Those mischievous birds would even drop 
stones to crack the mirrors employed for the observation of clouds. 
Mr. Abercromby has certainly no keen sense of humour, or, at 
any rate, he exhibits none in his volume; but his observations on 


kissing as an outcome of civilization are very amusing. On the 


vexed question as to whether missionaries in uncivilized countries 
do more harm or the author argues with much fairness. On 
the whole, he considers that the natives have gained greatly by 
the introduction of missionaries; but he thinks that.a change of 
religion is always hazardous so far as morality is concerned. 
Persons who have lived any time in Japan speak generally with 
enthusiasm, amounting almost to rapture, of the country and its 
people. The charm, according to this book, lies in the courteous 
and pleasant manner of the Japanese, in spite of their terrible 
want of morality and even of the commonest decency. “ Much 
has been written,” the author tells us, “about handling ships 
in hurricanes ; but when she gets into the kernel, as it were, of 
the storm, then it is as im site to give an order as to obey it ; 
the sailor can only hope that her timbers will not open so as to 
spring a leak, and that her steering gear may hold so that she 
may not broach to and be overwhelmed by the waves.” Meteor- 
ology in all its branches is Mr. Abercromby’s hobby ; he rides it, 
however, with the skill of a dexterous equestrian. 

Messrs. Mahaffy and Rogers tell us very little that most people 
have not either seen or read about for p Feasts: but, as ~ 
modestly say in their preface, “ this little book may serve to remin 
such persons of what they ought to have seen.” The authors begin 
by flippant remarks on Browning, Wagner, and Hegel, which we 
think it kind not to repeat. Few travellers in Holland will re- 
quire to be reminded that, in spite of their fame for cleanliness, 
little “tubbing ” is done by the Dutch ; that they are promiscuous 
feeders, that they drink milk as an accompaniment to cigar- 
smoking and champagne with hard-boiled , that cockles are 
eaten with eels, and that they like their beef so underdone that 
it is blue rather than red. Of the architecture and general anti- 
quities of the country the authors speak with the knowledge of 
cognoscenti, and the sketches which accompany the ae 
especially the smaller ones—can hardly be overpraised. art, 
the learning, and the traditions of what may be called the smaller 
capitals in Germany, such as Weimar, Brunswick, Gotha, and 
Cassel, have a great attraction for our authors, who think that 
they can never be replaced by the glories of Berlin. Ham- 
burg delights them, and they think that Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
Nicolai Church is worth all the buildings in Berlin put together. 
They are grieved in their souls that this famous seaport, as 
an as Bremen, has ceased to belong to the great Hanseatic 
League, which has withstood so many centuries of change, 
and they express a hope, which we fear they hardly entertain 
seriously, that the spirit of the free towns will “ pass (sie) with 
their absorption into Berlin.” They consider that “ the admitted 
benefits of the great military Juggernaut which now commands 
the worship of the nation will not withstand the criticisms of 
poe. and want, coupled with the assertion of individual 
iberty.” Does this mean that Socialism will, in the opinion of 
the authors, be in the end a in Germany? Messrs. 
Mahaffy and Rogers give us somewhat too much of the Bergmann- 
Mackenzie controversy. Nearly half acentury ago when the Laffarge 
mystery divided France into two hostile camps, a great lady wrote 
on a card, which she placed before the plates of all her guests, 
“ Défense de parler de l’affaire Laffarge.” Lovers of peace and 
of rational conversation should taboo in like manner the very 
mention of the late German Emperor's medical attendants. If a 
similar silence were in force in regard to the Donnelly cryptogram 
and the Whitechapel murders, it would be well. If this tour 
through Holland and part of Germany does not largely increase 
our knowledge of those countries, it is, at any rate, a very 
pleasant and amusing book; one of the funniest stories in it is 
that of Luther's goose, and of its metamorphosis into a swan. 


POETS AT PLAY.* 


as editor of these two rather copious volumes, in a bright 
, dated from the City of Limerick, 

describes them “ as a lucky-bag, in which the b: are prizes ” ; 
as “a monkey on stick”; as a ‘delightful com” 
panions”; and, less ively, as a collection calculated to 
“satisfy the needs of all sorts and conditions of humorous re- 
citers.” We cannot say that we are altogether so pleased with 
the book as Mr. Langbridge, whose attitude of hugging himself 
with congratulations and skipping about in an eestasy of modest 
pride is a little premature ; but, on the whole, we admit the 
truth of his descriptions. There is, at all events, something of 
each of them in Poets at Play. It certainly is a oe 
which, diving at random, as though into a Virgil for prophecies, 
we bring up, out of Planché’s Arzadne :— 
He came and found Cato at cribbage with Plato, 

And Zimmermann playing the fiddle—the fiddle ; 
And snatching a rapier from Admiral Napier, 

Ran Peter the Great through the middle—the middle. 


* Poets at Pla: a Hi Recilabions. Edited by 
Frederick Langbri 2vols, London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
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Then up jump’d Alboni, and looked at Belzoni, 
Who sat bv her side like a mummy, a mummy ; 
But pious £neas said, “‘ This mustn’t be, as 
I never play whist with a dammy—a dummy!” 
A genteel thing, as ever in Goldsmith’s days, this “ minuet in 
Ariadne,” although Mr. Langbridge might have found a very 
much better version of the same patter-song—which was sung 
by Charles Mathews, as Chorus—in Planché’s Medea. in, 
nobody will deny that “ Peg of Limavaddy ” is a delightful com- 
ion ; and the professional reciter who is not satisfied with all 
this mass of Gilbert and Bret Harte and “Ingoldsby” and 
“Lewis Carroll” and Oliver Wendell Holmes must be difficult 
to — and undeserving of sympathy. 
ut is the reciter, under any circumstances, and in his most 
grateful and appreciative conditions, worthy of sympathy? We 
must confess that there is a sort of parlour recitation which hath 
a sharper tooth than that insidious serpent, parlour music itself. 
It isa dreadful thing, when you have ensconced yourself on a 
sofa, with “the fair” or with a crony, and have settled down for 
“a good talk,” to hear from an adjoining chair the piercing shriek 
which tells that the female reciter amy bem persuaded to oblige 
the company with a romantic piece. With her hands clas 
before her, with her ecstatic gaze fixed upon a point just below 
the cornice of the wall, she pours forth her improbable and 
dreadful tale, in a style as artificial, if that be possible, as 
her theme. So far as the latter goes, Mr. Langbridge’s book 
may supply an improvement. If we are absolutely bound to 
listen to women with blood-curdling voices, it is better that 
they should aim at being humorous than at being pathetic. 
We would rather listen to “The Belle of the -room” or 
“The Bumboat Woman’s Story,” even mangled in this dreadful 
manner, than to what passes in drawing-rooms as the pathetic. 
There is one romantic narrative which few of those who haunt 
London society can have failed to hear, a story which is recited 
in a Botticelli manner by wan women, to whom it has evidently 
never occurred that this is, unconsciously, more screamingly ridi- 
culous than any effusion in Mr. Anstey’s Burglar Bill. What the 
title of it is we know not. That particular is always drowned in 
the despairing back-push of the chairs of the audience. But the 
simple tale it tells is this. Workmen in a coal-mine suddenl 
detach with their picks a sort of unknown shutter of coal, whic 
reveals a secret chamber in the mine, and there, in a beautiful 
attitude, reposes a youth in the costume of a hundred years ago. 
This lovely and almost breathing form, upon which air and light 
produce no effect, is carried up into the outer world, and re- 
verently laid upon the village green. While the villagers, awe- 
struck, gather round it, the local centenarian, “old Annie” by 
name, hobbles up, and catching sight of the young but presumably 
petrified countenance, gives a shriek (oh! what a shriek, let those 
report who have heard the conventional lady reciter give it) and 
flings herself on the body. It is, of course, the love of her youth, 
who wandered away one morning and never was heard of again, 
having been casually buried, like a toad, in some convenient 
formation of the coal deposit. This is the kind of trash which 
commends itself to the pathetic reciter, and by the side of 
such stuff nothing that is humorous, however vulgar, can 
wholly unwelcome. The incongruities of what is otavutoieed 
to be funny can always be excused as forming an intentional 
part of the fun. 
It is not necessary, we suppose, that recitation should be the 
and distressing thing we have suggested. But in our pre- 
sent mode of life the tragical, even when quite simply and un- 
affectedly given, jars with our social forms. We once knew a 
young officer of hussars who became suddenly converted, as gay 
young dogs will do, but who was yet unwilling to give up at once 
all the joys of existence. To reconcile both worlds he asked his 
partner about her soul while they were waltzing. “Oh, if you're 
ing to talk like that,” she replied, “we had better sit down!” 
recitation of a dreary ballad about the woes of widowed 
costerm: or of darling little baby-boys, apparently taken off 
to Heaven by their teeth, or of canaries, here to-day and to- 
morrow removed by a sharp attack of the pip, affects us in the 
same ee We are not touched at all, but we are made very un- 
comfortable, and we want to get away. We resent the intrusion 
of this forced pathos, served up between the tea and the ices, as a 
— impertinence. There is not the same objection to be 
rought against the repetition of a funny poem which makes no 
demand upon us for anything deeper than a chuckle. ; 
Mr. Langbridge says that it is not his own fault that he is 
unable to present us with anything of Mr, Anstey’s. The name 
* of Mr. Anstey is not, we understand, beloved by the whole army 
of professional reciters. He has acted pain. them, in fact, 
very much as Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff acted towards Partridge, the 
almanac-maker. He has shown them a most excellent way of 
carrying on their own trade, and if the reciters of to-day had 
any influence with the Portuguese Inquisition, if there be such a 
any longer, Mr. Anstey might hope to be excommunicated. 
If the reciters, however, were men and women of sense, instead 
of wishing to burn Mr. Anstey in effigy, they would supply 
themselves with copies of Burglar Bill; and other , and 
would make it their text-book. These delightful parodies were 
written, we make no doubt, in a pure spirit of humour and with 
no arriére pensée whatever. But the parodist was building better 
than he knew. In the directions with which he interlines his 
Poems, and marks the emphasis which the reciter should give, he 
supplies inverted advice of a positively inestimable character. By 


avoiding every trick recommended in the course of the Burglar 
Bill volume, a young person of good voice and retentive memory 
might hope to me a really pleasing and admirable reciter of 
the common-sense school. Whether any old stagers, brought 
up in the vicious school of the past generation, would ever bé 
persuaded to look to their ways and be wise, we doubt. The 
modulated shriek, the pathetic tremolo, the shuddering whisper, 
the wild ascending burst of spurious emotion, these have become 
the stock-in-trade of adult performers, and must be expected to 
last out their day. But we have a confident hope of yore 
new school arise from sitting at the feet of Mr. Anstey, and this 
school will probably do well to try their prentice hands on Mr. 
Langbridge’s Poets at Play. 
Other readers than the class of reciters will probably take up 
these volumes as an anthology of recent humorous poetry. From 
this point of view there is something in them to please all tastes. 
Some le, like ourselves, will probably wish that there was 
less of Mr. Walter Parke in them and more of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, less Saxe and more Praed, less of Thomas Hood the 
younger and more of Thomas Hood the elder. Mr. Langbridge’s 
taste is not indicated by his selection as being very delicate. 
All is fish that comes to his net, and to make his book a really 
good one, we should have to cut out a good deal. But we have 
to thank him for a many excellent pieces which are not 
in every one’s ion. The urban lays of the rollicking and 
Aristophanic Captain Morris are not so frequently to be met with 
that we can refuse a welcome to— , 


In the country, what bliss, when it rains in the fields, 
To live on the transports that shuttlecock yields ; 

Or go crawling from window to window to see 

A pig on a dunghill or crow on a tree. 

In town let me live then, in town let me “ 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

O give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall! 


A contemporary of Captain Morris, Thomas Haynes Bayly, is 
somewhat copiously represented here. He once exemplified what 
London considered best of the elegant and witty; but Bayly has 
faded, and the evaporation of his humour should make us, in a 
cynical frame of mind, tremble for the future of not a little of 
what we now think amusi “The Baby in the House, by 
Poventry Catmore,” attributed to the waggish hand of Shirley 
Brooks, is good, and, out of myriad parodies of the most domestic 
of poems, decidedly the happiest. Surely the author of The 
Angel in the House would not be able to say, at a moment's 
notice, whether this is or is not the genuine article :— 
“ But, Love,” she said, in gentle voice, 
*Twas ever delicate and low,) 
“The fact which makes our hearts rejoice 
So many folks would like to know. 
My Scottish cousins on the Clyde, 
Your uncle at Northavering Gap, 
The Adams’s at Morningside, 
And Jane, who sent me up the cap. 
So do.” The new commencing life 
The Times announced, “ May 31, 
At 16, Blackstone Place, the wife 
Of Samuel Bobchick, of a son.” 


The volumes are dedicated, in a glowing inscription, to Mr. W.S. 
Gibert, and the reader reaps the benefit in a number of admirable 
“ Bab Ballads.” 


HOME-SPUN IN SILK ATTIRE.* 


“ QC\ELECTED” to make an American gift-book! Bless us, 
how we are translated! Such are the sentiments inspired 
2& work of Mr. Edwards, who has promoted the Original 
rs and Hymns of those estimable writers for infant minds, 
Anne and Jane Taylor, from the sphere of the nursery and home- 
training to the state and repose of the drawing-room table. They 
were designed for practical ends, these homely little books of 
Quakerish aspect. There was nothing about them that could 
distract the youthful conscience from the short and simple lessons 
so impressively set forth by the Ongar poetesses. Now it is 
decreed, thanks be to Mr. Edwards, that they should “gang in 
silk attire,” decked out in white and gold, with brave type, stout 
and handsome paper, and fine “illustrations” and tailpieces, The 
effect altogether is a little disconcerting. We rub our eyes, half- 
doubtful of the transformation, and ask “Are things what they 
seem ?” On the title we read “ collected and illustrated by Geo 

Wharton Edwards,” but the authors’ names are nowhere in the 
book. All we have is an unattached leaflet of acknowledgment, 
which falls from the opened book in a shamefaced manner, and in- 
creases our bewilderment. This is an odd way of editing, and for 
the life of us we cannot divine its purpose. Perhaps the Taylorian 
ms are “edited” for high-toned American children. But no, 
ere we find at the outset that exquisite and never-to-be-forgotten 
apologue, “ Meddlesome Mattie ” :— , 

Oh, how one Trick has spoiled : 

The owentent the best ! 


* Sundry Rhymes th Grandmothers. lected and 
Masrated by George Wharton New York; Randolph Ca 
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Matilda, though a pleasant Child, 
One ugly Trick possessed, 

Which, Jike the cloud before the skies, 

Hid all her better Qualities. 


And here, also, we have Matilda depicted by Mr. Edwards, an 
unprepossessing damsel furtively hanging about the brass break- 
fast kettle, dressed in mob-cap, black “ mits,” long frock, and 
frilled below. This last circumstance shows that the artist was 
not benefited by a recent correspondence on Rowlandsoniana in 
the lively a Notes and Queries. The delicate reference must 
suffice. He has anticipated the fashion. Not more successful is 
the illustration of the inspiriting lay of “The Hand-Post,” that 
direction post that so scared “ poor Henry” :— 
Lo, deadly white it upwards rose, 
Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked arms across 
To catch him by the hair. 


Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood; 

“But well,” thought he, “no harm, I’m sure, 
Can happen to the Good.” 


Henry is shown as a hideous little boy, who has not got over his 
fright, as he tells his adventures to a genial and patronizing 
parent ; whereas he should have been beautiful, and shining with 
rewarded virtue. More sympathetic is the picture of the naughty 
boy in “ Mischief,” though we should prefer seeing him in action, 
and not with a passive grin of satisfaction merely. How alluring 
is the exordium of the poet !— 


Let those who’re fond of idle Tricks, 

Of throwing stones or breaking bricks, 
And all that sort of fun, 

Now hear a tale of idle Jim, 

That they may warning take by him, 
Nor do as he has done. 


Among the merry pranks of this hardened young sinner, which 
landed him for a few days inside the county gaol, it is said 


He’d tie a string across the street, 

So to entangle people’s feet, 
And make them tumble down ; 

Indeed he was disliked so much 

That no Good Boy would play with such 
A nuisance to the town. 


Mr. Edwards does better by some of his landscape pieces, such as 
the pretty picture to “ Spring,” and that to the Jelightfal stanzas 
on “ Day,” which Shenstone might have written if he had known 
r. His sketch of the old man in “The Yellow Leaf” is 
drawn from New England, not old and merrie England. Pleasant, 
however, is the drawing of that exasperating twain, the “two 
little girls, neither handsome nor plain, One’s name was Eliza, 
the other was Jane,” and not unresponsive to the poet the 
icture for the cheerful song, “Turnip Tops.” But his “ English 
irl” is a sad representation of “the sparkling eye and rosy 
cheek” of the original :— 
Sporting on the village green 
The pretty English girl is seen ; 
Or beside her cottage neat, 
Knitting on the garden-seat. 


There never was a more roseate ideal than the poet’s picture, or a 
moral more elegantly turned, if a little inconclusive :— 

And on Sunday Mary goes, 

Neatly dressed in decent clothes, 

Says her prayers (a constant rule), 

And hastens to the Sunday schoo 


Oh, how good should we be found 

Who live on England’s happy ground! 

Where Rich and Poor and Wretched may 

All learn to walk in Wisdom’s way. 
“Clothes” and “goes” are ill rhymed, no doubt; so are “ re- 
freshed ” and “rest” in another poem. But these are blemishes, 
slight and few, in these charming moral songs. There remains 
nothing to say further of this pretty volume than to commend 
the selection as fairly representative, and the “tailpieces” of the 
artist for a pretty, though rather narrow, vein of fancy. 


PHILOSOPHY.* 


OOKS written for the elect should be reviewed—attacked, 
disparaged, or defended—by the elect. Mr. Bosanquet’s 
Logic; or, the Morphology of Knowledge, is one of this sort. A 
full estimate of its worth or worthlessness would be long enough 


* Logic ; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. ? vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Works of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of’ Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. ITI, Miscellanies 
and Memoir. With a Portrait. London: Longmans & Co. 

Two Essays by Arthur Schopenhauer. I. On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. II. On the Will in Nature. A Literal 
Translation. London: Bell & Sons. 

Principles the Economic of Society, Government, and 
roa By Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. New York: Cassell & Co. 


to aggravate even the editor of a professedly philosophical journal. 
It is not only technical to the last degree, but is written without 
any evident attempt at that lucidity of statement without which 
no philosophical work can be expected to find readers beyond the 
narrow limits of a class. Further, the author takes too much for 
granted in his readers. The logicians to whom he refers are by 
no means so familiar to students as he supposes them to be. 
Sigwart is nearly unknown. Lotze has many followers in 
America, but few in England. Even Mr. Bradley, since he declined 
from his first faith and promise, has not succeeded in making any- 
thing like a general “cult.” The prospect before any reader of 
Mr. quet’s work is by no means a favourable one. He must 
(vol. i. pp. 92, 93) unlearn all that he has supposed himself to 
have learnt from “ Mill, Whately, or Hamilton,” and — again 
with a classification of “ judgments” unknown to these for- 
gotten writers :— 

There is no need [writes Mr. Bosanquet] to apologize for describing 
some types of judgment by appellations which are not to be found in 
Mill, Whately, or Hamilton. Recent attempts to restore to Logic its hold 
on concrete thought—a direction in which Mill was an able and adventu- 
rous pioneer—have made us familiar with a whole chaos of psychological, 
grammatical, and quasi-mathematical titles applied to phases in t 
judging activity. All that I have done has been to concentrate in a 
single review the best estimate that I could make of the typical character 
and true affiliation of such phases, attempting to give each judgment its 
appropriate place in relation to all the principles employed in the classitica- 
tion, and eschewing the too common habit of adducing various groups and 
appellations in two or three successive chapters, without any distinct re- 
ference of the one matter to the other. 


There is, on the other hand, no need to multiply what he aptly 
enough calls the “chaos” of titles, used this way and that by 
what we may designate as the “neologians” of logic. Logicians 
in this country should try to get a suflicient meaning for a scheme 
of technical words, else they will fall into the terrible mess into 
which the English translators of Kant have fallen. 

According to Mr. Bosanquet, every judgment is both analytic 
and synthetic. That is to say, he holds to the position that it 
always involves the one and the many, unity in difference. He 
makes a good point in this reference, in pointing out that the 
words “analysis” and “ synthesis” are derived from the analogy 
of material things. In their case, “if a thing is complete already, 
We cannot put it together any further; the only alternative thus 
open to us, as between these two processes, is to pull it to pieces, 
and so vice versd. But this feature of material operation cannot 
be transferred to thought, and for this reason, that the essence of 
thought is to show the process in the result, and exhibit each as 
necessary to the other.” This, and many other passages which 
might readily be quoted, suggest that Mr. Bosanquet has derived 
his principles mainly from a Hegelian source. To the specialities 
of his process we cannot give our attention, as that would occupy 
too much space; but we really wonder that he ventures to 
suggest as “a definition of quality that it is that aspect of any 
perception or idea in which it gives rise to pleasure or pain.” Of 
course we are taking Mr. Bosanquet, so far as possible, on his 
own ground. Dr. Bain or Mr. Minto might have said the same 
thing, but surely not an almost professed Hegelian. The ten- 
dency to show the influence of the master is apparent, but there 
are certain things involved in the very beginning of his system 
which are liable to prove stumbling-blocks. “ Process” e.g. is a very 
fine and useful word, but, like its scientific brother “ evolution,” 
it either leaves out something or it takes something for granted. 
In some places in his book he tells us of the “ habitual irrelevancy 
of popular thought.” That popular thought is undoubtedly in a 
sense irrelevant may be easily admitted, but as a rule the ordinary 
consciousness arrives first at the post. This, to the “ common- 
sense” philosopher, is perfectly plain and understandable. But 
it requires the said philosopher to show grounds for that belief; 
most of his followers never understand anything about their 
“ habitual irrelevancy.” But the author replies with distinct 
enough evidence of his position. ‘ Mental facts unrelated to 
reality are not knowledge, and therefore have no place in logic.” 
And again :—*“I entertain no doubt that in content Logie is 
one with Metaphysics,” and “ I can entertain no doubt that in- 
telligence is essential to the being of reality, and that an 
abstraction which tries to regard the one apart from the other is 
a hopeless and helpless self-contradiction.” Apart from this we 
have some very interesting matter in the chapters on the Universal 
Judgment. ‘Thus there is a curious and significant 
which from either side is worthy of consideration. We may 
remark beforehand that the author seems to use the “ thing in 
itself” in a curious and difficult way :— 


The antithesis between duration in itself and our measures of it is 


merely a case of the antithesis between the thing in itself and our know- 
ledge of it. It is possible, though unmeaning, to doubt whether our know- 
ledge as a whole is real knowledge—i.e. corresponds to some test or con- 
dition which we may imagine as imposed upon us from without. The 
possibility arises from our possession of an ideal of knowledge, which by 
an act of abstraction can be set in antithesis to the actual whole of know- 
ledge from which it is abstracted. But it is impossible, when operating 
in detail upon the matter of experience, to doubt the existence of rational 
connexion in any one particular group of appearances, for by so doing 
we paralyse the understanding, which can only act in the search for causes, 
ee knowledge to condemn, nor an ideal by which to 
condemn i 


And yet we cannot altogether blame the author, since his con- 
fusion arises from the ost impracticable mixture of terms. 
What he is really trying to show is one of Kant’s greatest errors— 
the confusion of the Transcendental with the Empirical Ego. To 
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think of an “I” which is out of all thought—pure, identical, 
unrealizable—along with another, which latter has its function in 
dealing with F ge te. with the matter of experience, is 
impossible. e difficulty is an old one, turning up in different 

. But as it is, the t course of modern thought tends 
towards a solution. Mr. quet gives what help he — We 
cannot with him in many of fis verdicts in either the first 

to justify an onslaught. A yo student who took eg. 
the “real” and «reality exactly the ome 
thing throughout the two volumes would very soon get into diffi- 
culties, and be necessitated to go back once or twice, and say, 
like the Scottish professor, “ But what does the man mean?” To 
which Mr. Bosanquet’s possible reply is that “The nature of 
mind is present in everything; the only difficulty is to see it 
there” (vol. i. p. 246). There is another remark that we desire, 
in defence of ourselves, to make—namely, that there should be 
some to of the ical and other weed the 
present day, We do not attack Mr. Bosanquet especially ; but there 
are others like him who, without dropping anything of real value 
from their works, could make these works more intelligible to the 
student, and less tedious to the reviewer. 

We have already given so full comments upon the first and upon 
the second volumes of T. H. Green’s Works that it might seem 
unnecessary to add a third review. Since, however, this volume 
is at least as noticeable as the others—containing not only an 
admirable portrait but as admirable a Memoir by Dr. Nettleshi 
it calls for some further review. From ing to end Dr. 
Nettleship’s work is of the highest order. He never tries to 
avoid any flaw which might be found in Green’s character. The 
“innate tendency to idleness,” which was a distinctive character 
of Green’s life, comes out in different aspects. While at Rugby 
various adverse comments were made upon him by his masters. 
“That he was slow and easily susten® ; “There is a certain 
inertness about him ”—phrases of that kind were used about 
a lad who was only in later years, and other circumstances, to 
show them his greatness. His reply to his father, who spoke 
to him before he left school of his “dilatory habits,” is rather 
unique. He admitted the c , but added, that “the reason 
why people think me idle is that I cannot think it right to 
devote — to the ordinary studies of school and college, which 
to me at least are of very little profit ; and hence the fruits of my 
labours do not at present appear, but I hope they will do in 
time.” That they did so hundreds of Oxonians and others in this 
country, and many more on the Continent, will assuredly confess. 
Unfortunately, his experience at Oxford seemed distasteful, as at 
Rugby; but soon he found a great friend in Jowett. With 
others, such as C. 8. Parker and Conington, he seemed to be more 
healthfully influenced; but the old habit remained. One often 
meets at college with sufficiently idle men, but few of them like 
Green. “ His tendency to solitude sprang, not from pride, but from 
the occupation of his mind by subjects which seldom weigh on men 
of his age. . . . . His independence a egen even in the way he 
pursued his studies. With abilities of the highest order, he cared 
comparatively little for the distinctions which the University 
offers ; choosing rather his own line of reading in the way he judged 
most permanently useful, than to devote himself to the pursuit of 
honours and prizes.” At the same time he succeeded in securing 
for himself a Fellowship at Balliol, and ultimately the Whyte Pro- 
fessorshipin the University. He was forsome time one of the English 
Sub-Commissioners on Education, andthere are many interesting 

from his report selected by Dr. Nettleship. Among one 

of the remarkable things which occurred during his residence was 
his gaining the Chancellor's prize for a University essay on 
“The Value and Influence of Works of Fiction.” It seems remark- 
able that, after having tried for the same prize twice, when the 
character of the subject was more to his mind, he should have at 
last succeeded in what at first appears at such a distance from his 
common subjects of thought, Yet those who knew him need 
only to turn to p. 50 of the book before us to find that it runs 
as definitely and completely into his line of thought as any of 
his written work. Dr. Nettleship seems to think that Green’s 
work on Lotz tended to “an increased sense of the necessity 
for a reconsideration of Hegel’s principles, expressed in a review 
of John Caird’s Philosophy of Religion.” When we turn to 
that review (pp. 138-146) we confess that it expresses the ex- 
perience of many of those who, having at first “found salva- 
tion” in Hegel’s method, go over and over the ground once and 
amg only to find that, like Delos drifting on the seas of Greece, 
ey are without a route, a direction, or a shore. Hegel, Green 
admits, begins with a a tion which cannot be denied to 
be of a most alluring kind. If we once give in to that, we are 
pretty well swallowed up. Strangely enough, all the Hegelians 
seem to desire is to establish the preconception, and that rather by 
illustrations which seem to drive you through the air than allow 
ou to walk over a bridge. the three “moments” of the 
lian trinity, once given, can be left alone. But the philo- 

i asks how these are gotten? He is referred to the fact 
that they are received by many on account of the plainness of the 
way in which the public receive them (i.e. through a glass). In 
another place, we have nothing to condemn in his reference to 


i bishop. 


the distinction between Berkeley and Kant. Thoroughly is it a 
By that English students do not get enough of the good 

t hear Green on the subject :—“The result, then, of the 
Berkeleian speculations, and the further questions which they | 


that a flux of sensations does not constitute knowledge. If an 
‘observed uniformity of sensations’ does, such uniformity must 
be relative to a uniting and discriminating subject. This result 
is simply a paraphrase of the barbaric enunciation of Kant that a 
synthetical unity of appreciations was the condition of an ex- 
perience of things, while synthetical ape / was supplied by the 
‘ego,’ or thinking self. The knowledge of things is a 
of their p ies; and knowledge of a property can only 
given in a judgment, and in every judgment is a colligation 
of — + thought.” Both Berkeley and Kant laid hold on 
phenomenal existence. They clutched enough, but the thing 
was not there. They had only the “grasp” left. But Green was 
seeking after a basis, which, indeed, he appears to have found in 
Hegel ; and in the transition from Hume and Kant to the philo- 
sophy which has begotten so many children he may have been 
preparing himself for that push onwards beyond the somewhat 
arbitrary conclusions of Kénigsberg, which both on the moral 
and the metaphysical side left too much untouched. So now the 
defenders of Hegel have to do their utmost to put out the many- 
coloured candles that have been lit by Hegel’s ray. They are, 
and they know it, in a strongly defensive attitude. The question 
between them and the lamplighters is no longer a pi y one. 
Of course, E. Caird and Hutcheson Stirling, and probably many 
more, are ready to defend their gates ; but the youngsters who 
also have Abraham to their father are apt to see beyond their 
father’s ken. This it is which brings such a meen be Bradley 
and the new men at Oxford. They will at least, we hope, try to 
run together in some way, to let us see what they are at. ere 
are two very ugly steps at the pan crm, and it is not difficult 
for the slightest critic to show their doubtfulness. There is a 
curious fascination about the clever manner in which Green puts 
his notion :— 

The real thing of intelligent experience unites the two sides of uni- 
versality. It is a centre of relations, which constitute its properties: 
As differenced from all things else by the sum of these relations, it is indi- 
vidual; but to be so differenced from them all, it must have an element in 
common with them. If it be said that it is individual as momentarily 
presented to the sense, this very presentation can only be known or named 
—ie. can only have any meaning, as one property or relation of the thing 
amongst others. 

This is essentially a far-fetched view to take of Aristotle’s view; 
but Green was plainly endeavouring to read through his own 
y A gg and make even Aristotle bend to the Hegelian 
jalectic. Wecannot. If we get behind Aristotle in a coarser 
way, we find that the superficial unit of experience is quite iden- 
tical with, and yet opposed to, the general judgment of that 
a Green, however, like almost all of his kind, has 
n enabled to draw from Aristotle what the latter gave to 
philosophy—the strong mark of the individual spirit. There are 
certain parts of this volume which we may advise readers to 
enter into thoroughly, but which we advise all to read. These 
commence at p. 159, and are worthy of all praise. Scarcely a word, 
and certainly not a sentence, should be omitted in reading these. 
But it is in the Platonic reviews before these that we find the 
Oxford Fellow on his easiest task. There we have both the 
strength and the fear, the power which overcometh all things, and 
yet is less than the least, which were characteristic of his Chris- 
tian faith and of the bent of his philosophic thought. It is 
enough to 7 of the whole book that it will be a treasure to 
those especially who knew him, because the Memoir fairly finds 
him out, and to those who have only heard of him from afar. 
The activity of his mind to the very last is shown in his 
critiques on the brothers Caird—that on Dr. E. Caird being 
probably the highest praise from the most praiseworthy critic— 
and in his review of Professor Watson on “ Kant and his Eng- 
lish Critics,” where he indulges in some enough criticisms 
upon the Irish Chief Secre’ (who can have little enjoyment 
in this life between the badgering of a host of Irish members and 
the keen strokes of an Oxford don). This third volume of Green’s 
posthumous work is lighter than the other two, and will be found 
more suited for general reading. It has been carefully edited, 
and is altogether worthy of the highest praise. 

Unless the literal translation of Schopenhauer’s Fourfold Root 
and Will in Nature was intended to have the cudgels taken up 
on behalf of —— by Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, it seems in no 
way necessary why the book before us should have any existence 
at all. The wild abuse which Schopenhauer hurls from time to 
time broadcast is amusing enough in its own way. His indigna- 
tion at a “ clumsy charlatan like Hegel” being classed among the 

hilosophers is splendid. His contempt and hatred of all pro- 
| an that he knows is equally genuine. “Under the present 
mode of proceeding, however, the philosophical lecture-room be- 
comes a sort of rag-fair for old, worn-out, cast-off opinions, whicli 
are brought there every six months to be aired and beaten.” 
Again, here is a in which surely sufficient candour is dis- 
played :—“ My honest and kindly advice to the young generation 
is, not to waste any time with University philosophy, but to study 
Kant’s works and my own instead. I promise them that then 
they will have something substantial, and will bring light and 
order inte their brains—so far, at least, as they are capable of 
receiving them.” There seems to be a sort of trades-unionism 
in the German Universities, which tends to keep such men as 
Schopenhauer out of place. “As to myself, being the bold con- 
tinuer of Kant’s — hy, I have entirely done away with all 
Speculative Theology and all Rational Psychology, as is only con- 
sistent and honest.” He gives a very funny picture of University 


necessitate, is that the ‘ sensible thing’ is merely a sensation, and | philosophy and the fashion at which it arrives, through the 
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Catechism, at its fundamental truths. The most interesting parts in 
this book are to be found near the end, where not only the style, 
but the genuine work of criticism, is particularly good. 

In Principles of the Economic Philosophy we have a large book, 
not particularly useful nor well arranged. It may, however, be of 
some value as a work of reference ; yet care must be taken even 
in using it in that way. There is a valuable catalogue at the end 
of the 700 pages of which the work itself is composed. As will 
be readily seen, the author is a thorough Protectionist ; and some 
of his remarks on this subject are very interesting. 


THE ALPS.* 


IIS is one of a rather numerous class of books made after the 
following recipe. Take a good collection of works on some 
ial subject ; catch a German, whether Privatdocent or pro- 
is immaterial, provided he be, as usual, a man of indefati- 
gable industry, but devoid of any faculty of co-ordination or sense 
of proportion. Fire him with the desire of writing an exhaustive 
memoir; turn him loose in the library for the requisite number of 
and a book this served up. 
ough it is on a er scale, of the manuals of geo y 
which were wot in schools some thirty or 
ago. Who does not shudder at the remembrance of the closely- 
printed pages, crowded with indigestible facts; names of rivers, 
names of mountains, names of departments, names of towns, 
latitudes, longitudes, altitudes, depths, distances, populations, 
probate, manufactures ; things important masked and smothered 
y a multitude of useless details, the whole forming a mentally 
indigestible mass which was crammed with loathing and forgotten 
with celerity P 
The outward garb of this volume has not been successful in 
producing a favourable impression. Its binding is such that, 
when ranged on the shelf with other books, it would be a positive 
eyesore. On one cloth-clothed side is depicted a snowy range, 
with a blue sky above and a brown mountain foreground below ; 
and this landscape is prolonged across the back of the volume. 
We like Alpine sketches and we like Alpine books, but we do not 
care to stick the former on the latter, or to make the outside 
of volumes serve as illustrated catalogues of their contents. 
When we opened the book the “ hundred and ten” illustrations 
which adorn its s did not do much to remove our prejudice. 
Some, at the first glance, appear rather effective, and the majority, 
being either copied from photographs or modified by them, are far 
better than the ridiculous caricatures which, in pre-Alpine-Club 
days, were supposed to represent peaks and glaciers. But the 
illustrations are generally smudgy in execution and deficient in 
expression of character. Sometimes, also, they have but little 
connexion with the text, and seem to have been introduced 
because, having already done duty elsewhere, they produced a 
smart appearance at a small expense. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to Alpine topography— 
topography minute in detail and unscientific in arrangement. To 
fully three-fifths of the book is devoted; and very weary 
will be the reader who conscientiously plods through the first 
ight chapters. Page after page is crowded with names and 
bristles with figures. The subject is treated with conscientious 
minuteness; but, unless the reader begins with tolerably clear 
notions of Alpine topography, we predict that he will reach 
E 357 without obtaining many definite ideas on this subject. 
‘or instance, the second chapter contains an elaborate discussion, 
partly historical, partly ame. on “the boundaries of the 
Alps,” at the opening of which we find the following sentence :— 
In two places, however, the Alps appear to be closely intertwined with 
other mountain-chains—that is, on the Gulf of Genoa, where they meet the 
Apennines, and in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Fiume, where they 
meet the chains of the Balkan Peninsula. The question of determining 
the boundaries in these places is a somewhat difficult one, and reference to 
a geological map ref makes it more so. . . . It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider very carefully the question of the boundaries of the Alps, first 
seeing what view was taken of the subject in days prior to any scientific 
investigation of it. 
We should have enya that, in the elucidation of a perplexing 
and difficult subject, the best way of dealing with the Be ms 
of an unscientific age was to banish them to a note, so that they 
might not distract the student’s mind from the points of real 
importance. Perhaps, however, this opinion may be the result of 
an invincible English ignorance, which holds in small esteem 
“the literature of a subject,” unless it help to a right conclusion. 
Still, we venture to assert that Professor Umlauft strikes alto- 
ther the wrong keynote in the passage that we have quoted, 
for he leads the student to suppose that the Alps have a real 
boundary in the directions therein indicated. On the contrary, 
the Alps cannot really be separated from the Apennines on the 
one hand, or the mountains east of the Adriatic on the other. 
For descriptive purposes, of course, as for political, boundaries 
must be selected, and these, if possible, should have some 
sical basis; but it should be impressed upon the student that 
in many cases they are little better than conventional, and have 
no value in “terrestrial physiology.” 
The fourth chapter bears the somewhat obscure title, “The 


° a By Professor F. Umlauft, Ph.D. Translated by Louisa 
Brough. With 110 Illustrations, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


Vertical Construction of the Alps.” In this the author 
endeavours to indicate the relations of the separate peaks and 
ranges which constitute the Alpine system as a whole. This 
obviously is a matter of first importance, but we cannot say that 
he has been particularly successful. No attempt is made to 
impress upon the reader the “ Why and the wherefore” of the 
physical facts and structures so elaborately described, and thus 
no clue is furnished for his mental guidance through a maze of 
details. The experienced traveller can, indeed, manage to find his 
way; but one not already familiar from personal experience 
with Alpine peaks and valleys will find it difficult even with the 
help of a good map to obtain any definite conceptions of their 
geography. The description, however, is conscientiously and 
aboriously minute, and, so far as we have been able to test it, 
is generally accurate, though here and there we note some small 
errors which have crept either into the original text or into the 
translation. For instance, in a list of the eleven highest Alpine 
peaks, we find “ Mischabelhérner, Tischhorn, 14,972 feet,” and 
then, as a second peak of the same massif, the Grabhorn (sic) 
14,949 feet; but the Grabenhorn, better known to English 
readers as the Dom, is the highest peak of the massif, as 
it is correctly said to be on a subsequent page, though here 
its altitude is given as 14,940 feet, and that of the Tisch- 
horn as 14,756 feet. Yet another curious blunder occurs in 
the same list, for both the Lyskamm and the Weisshorn are 
given as peaks of the Monte Rosa group. For the former, indeed, 
some defence might be set up, though we should not have ex- 
pected such a combination in a book so painfully elaborate ; but 
upon what principle the Weisshorn is linked with the massif 
of Monte Rosa we fail to understand. Several similar slips, in- 
dicative of a want of personal knowledge on the part of the 
compiler or, in some cases possibly, of the translator, have caught 
our eye in reading through the book. For instance, we are told 
that the peak of the Oldenhorn contains the Gelten glacier, that 
the Sixt valley is “ at Chamouni,” that the road and the railway 
below Klausen pass over steep rocks of porphyry—the truth being 
they pass over porphyry, but at the foot of steep cliffs of this 
rock. Also, it is hardly correct to say that below the Kuntersweg 
the Eisack “spreads out again before us, like a calm, blue 
lake.” Odd mistakes have crept into the text at p.94, where a lake 
twelve and a half miles broad is said to occur on the Mont Cenis 
Pass, and at p. 194, where the length of the Lake of Brienz is 
iven as nearly ninety miles. It is, however, satisfactory to read, 

just after, that, though over a mile wide, it “embraces an area” 
(fancy an area in the arms of a lake) of only eleven and a half 

uare miles. The following statement about the Simplon will 
also perplex those who know that pass:—“At Brieg the road 
descends into the Saltine Valley, and reaches the highest point 
of the behind No. 6 refuge,” &c. These examples may 
suffice; but they are only samples from a heap. 

An early section is devoted to Alpine geology, and some of the 
concluding chapters refer to departments of the same subject. We 
cannot say that any of these are at all satisfactory. The author 
obviously is a geographer rather than a geologist, and the trans- 
lator eaey is quite ignorant of the subject. To her we may 
probably refer some sentences which are misleading or occasion- 
ally unintelligible, as when we read of the “striping” of a 
boulder (glacial striation being intended), or when it is implied 
that red sandstone and other like rocks are interstratified in 
crystalline schists ; when we read that “ Dachstein and dolomite 
are the prevailing rocks of a group,” that “many of the lofty 

are com of Triassic limestones up to the metamorphic 
hstein, which, enclosed in cardita, forms the peak.” These we 
may credit to the translator, with the spelling of sinclinal for 
synclinal, and the confusion of “ schist ” and “slate,” which leads 
in one place to the statement that in the Zillerthal mountains the 
central gneiss is “bordered by a band, generally double, of 
nular limestone, which is followed by clay-slate,” the fact 
ing that the last-named rock is a true mica schist, and the lime- 
stone is associated with it. Again, in another place the ambi- 
guous word Schiefer has obviously proved a trap, for it is stated 
that in the non-Alpine Keuper districts sandstone and clay-slate 
are found in endless alternation. The word in the text, ae 
thonschiefer, should have been rendered shale. But there are 
others for which the author must be held responsible—such as 
the erroneous statement that the grassy Seisser Alp is underlain 
by “a black augitic porphyry,” when a volcanic ash is the domi- 
nant rock; and he cannot be wholly guiltless in the following 
description of the rock of the Adamello massif. This, we are 
told, is “composed of granite, which reaches its culminating 
point in the Austrian Alps, and may be characterized as syenite, 
as the porphyry in it is replaced by hornblende.” We should be 
thankful for an interpretation of the last clause; but venture, 
meanwhile, to observe that for years past few Alpine rocks have 
been better known than the one in question; that it is a variety 
of quartz-diorite, for which the name Tonalite (from the neigh- 
bouring Tonale Pass) has been proposed. The following state- 
ment about stalactites will also fail, we fear, to satisfy the 
critical 

The origin of stalactites is the result of chemical action on the water 
pent pe through the upper ground ; during its slow passage over 
the roof of the cavern and its gradual descent, the water loses a consider- 
able amount of its carbonic acid, and, a portion of the calcium being set 
free, forms a pendant. 

But, as a rule, Professor Umlauft does not appear to be much 
more at home in geology than his translator. His accounts of 
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the formation of valleys, of river terraces, of glacial deposits, of 
lake-basins, and the like, are far from clear or satisfactory. He 
commits the common fault of elaborately explaining what is almost 
self-evident, as in giving a definition of a valley, and of briefly 
dismissing questions of real difliculty. He even resuscitates the 
Diluvial Period, which we had thought as extinct as the Mam- 
moth. We read that :— 

_ The work of eating out the mountains and filling up the valleys was 
reserved for the “Quaternary,” or Diluvial Period. The diluvial for- 
mations owe their origin to the deposits made by rivers, seas, and ice. 
Those formed by the last are of special importance, and one of the most 
active sections of the protracted Diluvial Period is called the Glacial Period. 
The djluvial action began with the carving out of the high mountains, and 
the heaping up of the waste material in the plains, in the shape of well- 
divided boulders, which are formed by the pre-glacial detritus and the dilu- 
vial Nagelfiuh, or conglomerate. The deposits of the later glacial ice are 
of another kind. 

We give the text of this instructive passage, but dare not venture 
on an interpretation. 

‘ One short chapter is devoted to the fauna and flora of the Alps. 
These interesting subjects are treated in the most perfunctory 
manner, and the hand of the mere compiler is more than ever 
conspicuous. The Alpine rhododendron is only mentioned by its 
trivial and misleading name of the “ Alpine rose,” and no hint is 
given of the existence of more than one species; while directly 
afterwards “azaleas” are mentioned in a list of conspicuous 
mountain flowers, of which plant there is but one species, and 
that a tiny one. Alpine zoology fares no better. We are in- 
terested to learn that, among the birds, “the most remarkable 
of the climbers are the cuckoo, the lapwing, the kingfisher, and 
the many-coloured jay”! The marmot and chamois are merely 
mentioned in passing ; the steinbock is ~ honoured by a couple 
of lines vaguely describing its present habitat, and receives no 
more distinctive name than “the wild goat.” In short, this 
chapter gives the reader no real idea of the botany or zoology of 
the Alps, and is far inferior in execution to many older works of 
a similar character. 

But, though our list of criticisms is not exhausted, the reader's 
patience may be. Suffice it to say that the work may be useful 
as a handbook of topographical statistics, but that it has little 
scientific value, and is as unreadable asadictionary. Whether it 
was worth the trouble of writing may be doubted; that it was 
not worth translating may be confidently asserted, and that it 
might have been put into better English can hardly be disputed. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIKE.* 


this volume M. Jusserand describes the conditions under 

which our forefathers travelled in the fourteenth century, 
and the people who were most often to be met with on the roads. 
He has treated his subject so pleasantly that his book, when once 
opened, will not readily be laid aside until the last page has been 
reached, and he has not been content to give his awl vs anything 
short of a picture which, as far as it goes, appearsto us to be 
minutely accurate. Nor does he ask them to accept his present- 
ment without enabling them to judge of its value for themselves. 
While Chaucer has of course afforded him much help, he has 
collected materials from many sources, from satires, Year Books, 
the documents contained in the Fadera, and especially from the 
Rolls of Parliament; his footnotes are full of references stated 
in aclear and scholarly fashion, and several piéces justificatives 
are given in a series of appendixes. In this translation con- 
siderable additions have been made to the work as it first 
appeared in French, and the whole has been thoroughly revised, 
a task in which the author has, as he informs us, and as we 
can readily understand, been much assisted by the knowledge 
and industry of his translator, Miss L. Toulmin Smith. The 
translation exhibits a laudable desire to keep as closely as 
— to the original, and though here and there it reads a 
ittle stiffly, and more license might with advantage have 
been taken as regards idiom, it is on the whole satisfactory. If 
we point out one slip in grammar—“ who did they regret?” 
(p. 183), it is not for the purpose of finding fault, but to be able 
to say that, with this single exception, the English text is free 
from all signs of carelessness. The volume is profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated, chiefly with designs taken from various manu- 
scripts. M. Jusserand divides his work into ‘three , de- 
scribing in the first the means of travelling, and in the second 
and third the persons, secular and religious, who travelled 
most constantly. Medieval roads are very slightly dealt with ; 
indeed, the subject can scarcely be treated as it deserves, 
except by one who, along with our author’s acquaintance with 
written authorities, has a tolerably intimate knowledge of the 
country. Ancient causeways, fords, and the methods of con- 
structing roads in marshy districts—a wonderful example is to 
be seen near Glastonbury—should all have been discussed here. 
As it is, our loss with respect to these matters is in a measure 
balanced by an excellent account of medieval bridges. Most 
famous of these, of course, was London Bridge, the work partly 
of Peter Colechurch, “ priest and chaplain,” and, after his 
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death, of Isembert, “ Master of the Saintes schools,” who had 
already given proof of his powers by building the bridges of 
La Rochelle and of Saintes, and who was brought over from 
France by King John to complete Peter's undertaking. High, 
too, among English bridges stood, and happily still stan 
Hugh of Clopton’s noble bridge of fifteen arches at Stratford-on- 
Avon, which, by the way, belongs to the closing years of the 
fifveenth century. Much interesting information is given as to 
the manner in which works of this sort were usually carried out, 
the means employed to secure their maintenance, and the religious 
character which was attached to them. Carriages, carts, and 
horse-litters are next described, and a 7 bit of word-painti 
represents the combination of luxury and discomfort cxperuaiiel 
by the occupants of such cumbrous machines as the carriage of 
Lady Eleanor, the sister of Edward III., which cost the enormous 
sum of 1,000/., then equal to an “herd of 1,600 oxen.” People 
of the upper class generally travelled on horseback, and until the 
end of the century ladies habitually rode astride. A crowd of 
amusing extracts iNustrates how little comfort ordinary travellers 
met with on a journey; the very poor were received in monas- 
teries, and so, too, were t folk, who were also welcome 
guests at the castles of the nobles; but people of a middle 
rank had, for the most , to be content with the miserable 
accommodation afforded by inns. As regards the security of the 
roads, M. Jusserand, while warning his readers not to accept the 
exaggerated pictures to be found in romances, which represent 
“ brigands in every thicket, a hanged man at every branch, and 
robber lords settled along every stream,” points out that tra- 
vellers were liable to “ the ven ao in the shape sometimes of 
organized bands of brigands, and sometimes of single robbers, and’ 
that the system of sanctuary, about which he has collected some 
curious facts, was a continual encouragement to crime. 

Along the roads there passed continually a vast number of 
sons who were more or less wayfarers by profession. Of these 
and of their various pursuits M. Jusserand gives a series of very 
pleasant and carefully-drawn sketches. He shows us the herbalist 
standing on the village green and bawling the praises of his herbs 
and ointments into the ears of a gaping crowd; the minstrels who 
furnished entertainment to the rich, and who, such was the de- 
generacy of the times, were in the fourteenth century in the habit 
of reading their verses aloud instead of singing them ; the jugglers 
and the female tumblers, whose favourite feat appears to have 
been dancing in the fashion affected by Hippocleides. Many 
wayfarers, too, travelled on serious business. All t men k 
messengers to carry letters and parcels ; Edward III. had twelve 
of them with a fixed salary; they “received threepence a day 
when they were on the road, and four shillings and eightpence a 
year to buy shoes.” Merchants, though not professional tra- 
vellers, were constantly journeying to different fairs, and such 
of them as were below the class of merchant princes like 
hing and Canynge—the elder and less famous of the 
two William Canynges belongs to this century—were to be 
“ met about the roads almost as much as their poorer brethren, 
the pedlars.” At the same time, merchants, as is noted here, 
travelled as much by boat as they could, both because they con- 
veyed their goods more cheaply by water than they could by 
land, and also, no doubt, because they were safer from robbers on 
a river than they were on a road. Among foot passengers who 
shunned the public roads were outlaws and villeins escaped from 
bond. The criminal law was severe, and many fugitives from 
justice took shelter in the forests, which at that period extended 
over vast districts. An extract from the ballad of the “Nut 
Brown Maid” gives a melancholy picture of the outlaw’s life 
amid brambles, mud, snow, frost, and rain. Neither man nor 
woman who had fled from the terrors of the law could claim 
its protection; the life of either might be taken with impunity, 
for “an outlaw and a weyve,” as Fleta says, “ bear wolves’ 
heads.” During the latter part of the century escaped villeins 
formed no small part of the wayfaring population. Some gained 
their freedom by remaining intend for a year and a day in a 
free town, others wandered from place to place, and wherever 
they came, brought news to men of their own class as to how 
their brethren fared in different parts of the country. In France, 
wayfarers of this sort were few ; for there, during and after the 
English wars, the fugitive villein turned brigand, and the ts 
fled at the approach of an armed man. This was, no doubt, ag 
M. Jusserand says, the chief reason why the Jacquerie was a 
“ common and powerless rising,” as compared with the revolt of the 
English peasants; in the French rising there was no concert, and 
none of the “extraordinary coolness and good sense” exhibited 
by the leaders of the English villeins, who, though personally un- 
acquainted with each other, had been brought into communication 
by these wanderers. 

Another powerful agent in the organization of the English 
revolt was the preaching of the Lollard priests, and this brings 
us to the last of M. Jusserand’s book, which is devoted to 
religious wayfarers. When Wyclif sent out his “simple priests” 
he had no difficulty in finding men to undertake the work which 
he desired to have done; roaming clerks were already numerous, 
and his followers “imitated their forerunners,” and “were not 

tly to be distinguished” from other wandering preachers. 
= preached “not only in churches and churchy but in 
markets, fairs, and other open places where a t congregation 
of people is”; and some of them by no means limited themselves 
to expounding the doctrines of their master. Although the friars 
had houses, many of them lived more or less wandering lives, and 
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were certainly concerned, along with some of the followers of 
their enemy Wyclif, in the revolt of the peasants. Hence, as 
M. Jusserand says, “alone among all the clergy at the moment of 
revolt they still preserved a certain popularity,” and Jack Straw 
is said to have wished that no other ecclesiastics should be 
allowed to live on earth. At the same time this feeling was by 
no means universal among the peasants, for in some parts of the 
kingdom the friars were maltreated on account of their “proud 
behaviour.” Indeed, men of all ranks had their grievances against 
them, and none — had greater cause to hate them than the 
secular clergy. hen a wandering friar came into a village the 
parson found himself deserted, for all crowded to hear what the 
stranger had to say; “he lays down his staff and wallet and 
begins to talk; his language is that of the people, the whole 
ish is present ; he occupies himself with their eternal welfare, 
and also with their earthly matters; for lay life is familiar to 
him, and he can give appropriate advice.” Yet a visit from a 
pardoner was sometimes even a more serious matter for the parish 
iest, for a Bull of Pope Urban V., which is quoted here, tells us 
w the pardoners employed by the Knights of St. John would 
worry a parson who objected to their doings. One of them 
would come into his parish on a feast day when the people were 
accustomed to make their offerings, and would read his brief and 
make his collection at the hour when Mass should have been 
celebrated, and so manage to waJk off with the money which 
should have been paid to the ‘rector or vicar. The volume 
ends with an account of the pilgrimages most in fashion among 
Englishmen. When a monastery had neither relics nor tombs 
of saints, the monks did all in their power to provide their 
church with some attraction which would bring it visitors 
and offerings; and a story of how the monks of Meaux or 
Melsa in the East Riding had a fine new crucifix carved for their 
church affords “the most ancient example of sculpture from the 
nude living model to be found in medieval England.” Some 
pilgrimages had a strongly marked political character. Crowds 
went to Pontefract to worship at the tomb of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, who, unworthy as he was of popular regard, was for a 
time counted and spoken of as a saint ; while in order to stir up 
feeling against the King in the West, miracles were said to be 
worked at the gallows on which two of the Earl’s adherents were 
hanged at Bristol. Walsingham, with its statue and strange relic 
of the Virgin, and Canterbury, which was pas by the shrine 
of St. Thomas, were the two most famous places of pilgrimage in 
England. The town of Walsingham consisted of little else save 
inns and hospitals for the accommodation of snag St. 
Thomas's shrine was famous throughout Christendom; it was 
visited by pilgrims from every part of Europe, and all along the 
road from Southwark to Rochester, and thence to Canterbury 
and on to Dover, a regular service of horses was established and a 
tariff was fixed for their hire. Englishmen, however, were not 
content with visiting the shrines of their own country, and 
M. Jusserand has much to tell about the miseries endured b 
rs in the pilgrim-ships, and other matters of a like kind. 
e can heartily recommend his book as one of the pleasantest 
and most carefully executed pictures of a side of English 
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OF the new songs gatas by Messrs. Enoch & Sons, by far 
the best is “ Madrigal,” by C. Cheminade. “Vote for 
Cupid,” by Signor Odoardo Barri, is sprightly but commonplace ; 
but neither “Emmanuel” nor “ We've said,” by Paul Rodney, 
is comparable to any of the same composer’s average works, 
some of which, as is well known, are sony retty. A 
commonplace but tuneful ballad is “The Angel’s Come,” by 
Frederic Cowen. “Only a Rose,” by Mr. Milton Wellings, 1s 
quite effective, and has a strikingly graceful waltz refrain. 

Very excellent and spirited waltzes are “All in a Garden Fair,” 
“Swiss Vows,” and “The Salute,” by Otto Roeder; and the 
“Toreador Waltz,” by J. Popplewell Royle, is spirited and cha- 
racteristic. The“ Dance Album,” published by this firm, contains 
some of the best known waltzes and polkas by recent popular 
composers. Who, by-the-bye, will ever have the courage to re- 
vive some of the more celebrated of the elder Strauss’s waltzes, 
the “ Roses,” the “ Elizabethan,” and the “Olga,” for instance ? 
They certainly have been very rarely equalled and never surpassed. 
We commend this idea to publishers. 

Among the London Musical Publishing Company’s latest pro- 
ductions are several fairly good waltzes :—“Thine Alone” and 
“ Lovers’ Golden Dream,” 4 Theo Bonheur, which are flowing 
and elegant. “My First Waltz,” by Miss Addy Macdonald, 
however, is so poor an attempt that we are inclined to hope it 
will be also her last effort in this direction. “My First Violets ” 
is a schottische by Mr. Felix Burns, which is unworthy of its 
remarkably artistic cover. Mr. Ernest Travers has not been 
successful with his “Feuille d'Amour Polka”; nor has Mr. 
W. F. Taylor with “The Nile Expedition,” which he calls a 
“ musical panorama.” Mr. Perey Haddock’s “Come Back” is a 
very pretty waltz indeed; and “L’Hirondelle,” by Mr. F. W. 
Davenport, is a charmingly graceful drawing-room piece. A com- 
pliment is due to this Publishing Company for the marked im- 


Messrs. Robert Cock & Co. have lately issued a number of new 
compositions, several of which are of considerable merit. As a 
specimen of a good comic song, “ King Weathercock” may be 
recommended. It is one of Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel’s best. An- 
other good song is “None know how I love her,” by Signor 
Tito Mattei, which has the advantage of considerable originality. 
Mr. Charles Vincent’s “ Omnia Dei Gloria ” is a rather pretentious 
but still well-conceived, semi-sacred work, which will be found of 
use in Church Services as a Voluntary. The Burlington Music- 
books are already beginning to be well known to amateurs, as 
containing not less than six songs in each volume by famous com- 
posers, clearly printed, and very cheap. To be cordially recom- 
mended are “Six Recreations” for the violin, by Signor Carlo 
Ducci, jun., a son of the well-known pianist and composer. 

“Tf at your window, love,” by Ethel Harraden, is effective, and 
the accompaniment is well harmonized. By the same com 
are “ Légende,” for violin and piano, and “Moto Perpetuo,” for 
the violin, which are excellent for the purpose for which they are 
intended. These works are issued by Siouma Forsyth Brothers, 
and are remarkably well printed. 

The sprightly music of Faust Up to Date has been arranged as 
waltzes and lancers by M. Meyer Lutz, and with excellent effect. 
Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. also publish “I raise an objection 
to that,” a capital duet introduced into the above-mentioned bur- 
lesque, by M. Meyer Lutz. “ Bootles's Baby March,” by Elsie 
—e is sprightly, and deserves being arranged for a military 

nd, 


“Twin Rosebuds,” by E. M. St. John, is a rather sentimental 
song, with a fairly prett; melody. 

“Song Fancies fr Children, by Miss Gertrude Harraden and 
her sister, Miss Ethel Harraden, is a collection of very pretty 
little semi-sacred songs for children’s voices, which are admir- 
ably suited for the schoolroom. We have nothing but praise 
to bestow on the rather stately “Te Deum” by Mr. Thomas 
Worsley Staniforth, which is produced by the Church Book 
Depét, Denison Street, Sheffield. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.* 


D*: SCHAFF’S text-books of the history of the Christian 
Church have long been known to all interested in the subject, 
and their value i tae duly recognized. Dr. Schaff learned 
historical method as a pupil of Neander, and he is well equipped 
with erudition. His works have long been used as mandi oe ex- 

itions of the results of the labours of German historians. But 
Dr. Schaff has suddenly quitted the early period of Church 
history and has betaken himself to the e of the Reformation, 
where his former training and the traditions of his school do not 
serve him in such good stead. It is true that they have given 
him the instincts of a scholar, that he knows where hapelohes 
is to be found, that he is not guilty of misstatements, and that 
he still appears as a popularizer of the best German writers, 
especially Senko and Késtlin. But there is this notable differ- 
ence between his present volumes and his former ones, that his 
point of view is dictated by the religious conditions of the land 
of his adoption. In dealing with early times there was nothing 
in the subject itself to prescribe any particular circle of readers, 
but it is difficult to approach the sixteenth century simply in a 
critical spirit. It is wiser to determine what is the audience 
which is to be pleased, and Dr. Schaff has resolved to appeal 
in the first instance to an American audience, and represent 
America as the one country which has really — y that 
vague influence, which is so often invoked, “ the spirit of the 
Reformation.” 

It is this which gives Dr. Schaff’s book its interest. It garners 
the fruits of German erudition, and gives them an American set- 
ting, with the somewhat bewildering result of showing that 
Luther’s real work is expressed in the religious, or rather in the 
non-religious, polity of the United States. For this purpose Dr. 
Schaff has to pv on the philosophy of history proposed by his 
German guides, and replace it by a genial optimism of purely 
Transatlantic origin. It is notoriously difficult to be consistent 
in applying optimistic theories to history. Dr. Schaff is not 
more successful than his predecessors, and his language is often 
self-contradictory. Thus he writes:—“The unhappy divisions 
of Christendom, while they are the source of many evils, have 
also the good effect of multiplying the agencies for the con- 
version of the world and facilitating the free growth of eve 
form of religious life.” If this is his opinion, why does he call 
divisions “ unhappy ”? Nothing in human history works unmixed 
ood; it is enough if it has a large balance of good in its favour. 
ut Dr. Schaff sees that a polity cannot be founded on division, 
and so looks forward to a “ higher, deeper, and broader Reforma- 
tion when God will reunite what the sin and folly of men have 
divided.” He does not seem to think that any human efforts are 
necessary for this purpose, nor does his philosophy of religion 
take any account of the difference which must always exist 
between those who believe in an ecclesiastical organization and 
those who are content to be members of shifting societies. He 
shows a dim consciousness that the Church of Rome is a difficulty 


* History of the Christian Church—Modern ano German 
Reformation, A.D. 1517-1530. By G. Philip Schaff, D.D. Edinburgh; 
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in the way of his optimistic theories, and his thinking is so loose 
that he makes contradictory statements on two successive pages. 
On p. 6 he writes :—* The collision between Paul and Peter was 
only temporary; and so the war between Protestantism and 
Romanism will ultimately pass away in God’s own time.” He 
can hardly mean to imply that this will be brought about by the 
absorption of all ins tities into the Church of Rome; yet on 
p. 7 he writes, “ For good and evil she (¢.e. the Roman Church) is 
the strongest conservative force in modern society, and there is 
every reason to believe that she will last to the end of time.” We 
are afraid that Dr. Schaff’s optimism is inspired by Lutheran 
principles, and is to be justified by faith only. : 
Moreover, when we attempt to discover any reasonable basis of 
our hopes for the future, Dr. Schaff entirely declines to give us 
any guidance. The Reformation was only a prelude, he tells us, 
and will lead up to a grand finale, but he does not tell us how. 
Is it to come by the gradual development of ideas, or are we to 
expect another prophet and another religious revolution? The 
last words of his volumes seem to lead us to this conclusion, but 
they are magniloquently obscure. After comparing Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin, he ends by saying :—“Great and enduring 
are the merits of the three; but neither Augustine, nor Luther, 
nor Calvin, has spoken the last word in Christendom. The best 
is yet tocome.” We are tempted to ask why, if he knows so 
much about it, Dr. Schaff does not speak this “last word” 
himself. Really he seems to have caught the phraseology of the 
popular oratory of his country. We are requested to believe that 
the noble instincts of a free and enlightened republic will solve 
not only the political and social problems of mankind, but will 
invent a philosophy of religion which will throw the conclusions 
of all previous thinkers into the shade. However much we may 
be desirous of believing in this happy solution of all difficulties, 
it is only just to Dr. Schaff’s common sense to say that he does 
not venture into the hazardous region of reconstruction, and 
supports his assertion by no suggestion of a probable method. 
ere is one point about this audacious reference of all 
things to the future. It brings with it an ble detachment 
from the prejudices of the past. Much as Dr. Schaff glories in 
the Reformation, mainly because it was the cause of calling into 
being the United States of America, still he is by no means a 
blind admirer of all its heroes or all their meth While he 
rejoices in the boldness and vigour of Luther, he admits his 
coarseness, his virulence, his overbearing temper; though even 
here he has to qualify his admissions and fall back upon a line of 
apology which we had thought was obsolete. “ Providence,” he 
tells us, “ used Luther's violent temper for the destruction of the 
greatest spiritual tyranny which the world ever saw.” There are 
weak points in the optimist’s armour. If whatever is is best, 
then it follows what brought it about was good; but the cause of 
morality suffers a severe shock when violent temper is elevated 
into a weapon of Providence. The assumption that rough work 
was to be done, and therefore that rough men were needed to do 
it, is con to the facts of the foundation of the Christian 
Church, and is a line of apology which is needlessly harmful to 
the moral sense. Luther's violence drove many thoughtful men 
to range themselves on the side of the old system, and abandon 
their hopes of a Conservative reformation. If we admire the 
savage strength of Luther's polemics, we should not refuse to 
admire the strength of the reaction which it caused. Dr. Schaff 
has little sympathy with the Conservative reformers; indeed, 
they would never have led to the foundation of the United States 
of America. 

Dr. Schaff seems to have a greater leaning towards Calvin than 
towards Luther. Certainly he goes out of his way to defend 
Calvin, where he is least defensible, for the burning of Servetus. 
After urging the usual extenuating pleas, he says :—“ Consideri 
all these circumstances, Calvin’s conduct is not only explained, 
but even justified in part. He acted in harmony with the public 
Jaw and orthodox sentiment of his age, and should therefore not 
be condemned more than his contemporaries, who would have 
done the same in his position.” Yet he tells us in the next page 
that Calvin’s conduct was condemned by so many persons that 
Calvin found it necessary to write a book in defence of punishing 
heresy with death. He does not seem to see that this fact destroys 
at once the pleas that — opinion was universally on the side 
of Calvin’s view, and that Calvin himself inclined to the side 
of mercy, but was overborne. Moreover, Dr. Schaff shuts his 
eyés to the fact that there is a world of difference between the 
conduct of the upholders of an old system which they have in- 
herited, and whose maxims they do not profess to have indepen- 
dently examined, and the conduct of a great reformer who has 
one himself out of the conditions of the past, and advances 
boldly to create a new and fairer future. In proportion as we 

juve - he ane off the evils of the past we are bound to 
ju severely for retaining anything that was wrong; and 
the r.we think the clearness oF his tive vision the 
more clearly are we justified in criticizing his defects. When a 
man, in the name of liberty of conscience, asserting the right 
oo judgment, and pleading its dominant obligation 

en off an old system, what excuse can be found for his 
refusal to grant to others that which is the basis of his 
own position ? Nothing ought to be said, save that there was a 
lamentable moral dow The man was not so sincere as he 


claimed to be. He was not fighting the battle of the truth, but 
of his own opinions. He was only striving to substitute a narrow 


fects, had the elasticity of age and prescription. He is convicted of 
being false to his own principles, and so is a traitor to the cause 
of progress. If in practical politics it is unwise to lay down 
principles which reach further than the immediate question, in 
the domain of thought it is criminal to borrow from the system , 
which you condemn those axioms of expediency which make 
for your immediate interest. It is impossible to praise the 
Reformation and apologize for the intolerance of the reformers. 
But Dr. Schaff is rather glad that they left it open to the United 
States to present to an admiring world the first exhibition of reli- 
gious tolerance. He considers himself bound to show that an 
effete iat could never have produced such a magnificent 
tacle. 
PWe have dwelt upon these points, because they characterize 
Dr. Schaff’s method, which is a combination of German erudition 
and American bunkum. His book is both learned and readable. 
The bibliography which accompanies the text is thorough; the 
footnotes which deal with disputed questions show a good 
deal of research ; the narrative is clear; the theological knowledge, 
if not profound, is adequate. There are no conscious misrepre- 
sentations; but the central point of view is so crude as to be 
almost childish. Dr. Schaff writes as a man who has no fear of 
intelligent criticism before his eyes. When he is in want of a 
quseiliedion he talks claptrap. Perhaps there is nothing new 
to be said about the facts of the German Reformation; but there 
is need of a large appreciation of their meaning. The period is 
sufficiently remote for a calm estimate of what it succeeded in 
doing and wherein it failed. Dr. Schaff’s method of apologizing 
for its defects by an overruling Providence and amplifying its, 
success by appeals to an unrealized future is fundamentally un- 
sound. It panders to the worst qualities of a democracy ; for it 
implies that, if the people only make enough changes, something 
= is sure to come out of it. It is dangerous to teach pious, 
olks that Providence uses violence for its own Lap it is 
folly to believe in a future without specifying either the problems 
to solve or the means for their solution; aimless activity can 
produce no results except confusion. Popes and reformers in the, 
t at least knew what they were aiming at. Dr. Schaff is large- 
earted enough to admire the prowess of all of them. He is in, 
favour of energy; but he seems to think that aims do not matter. ; 
The style of Dr. Schaff is, like his general principles, loose and 
unconnected. His book reads like a collection of apothegms 
which had done good service in alecture-room. He has favourite 
quotations, which recur with provoking frequency, such as, “The 
wheels of God grind slowly, but they grind wonderfully fine ”"— 
(why, by the way, does he not adopt the familiar English form ? 
—“ Whenever God builds a church the Devil builds a 
beside it,” and such like. But he is always fresh and always in 
earnest, like an orator who has to make his utterances go down. 
His book has the merits as well as the demerits of a popular 
exposition to a democratic audience. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


may take another opportunity of di ing afresh and 
second volume of M. Renan’s Histoire d'Israel (1), but we cannot 
let its appearance pass here without at least a mention and some 
notice of its literary and historical characteristics. These latter 
have the engaging uniformity of all the author's work. As 
always, M. Renan serenely proceeds through a series of events of 
which, —— in the rarest instances, there is record in but a 
single set of documents, and authenticates this and discredits that‘ 
autocratically. Sometimes he is good enough (as if he had been 
there) to tell us that such and such a Biblical narrative is 
legendary, but has a historic basis; sometimes the poor thi 
finds itself pronounced all legend; sometimes it blushes wii 
pleasure at being declared undoubted history. And all the 
time, and in all three cases equally, there is nothing but 
its own single witness to go upon. ere is, perhaps, a little 
less vivacity in this volume than in the last; there is certainly 
no historic reconstruction so masterly as the invention of 
“Jakobel.” But M. Renan is nothing if not romantic, and he 
makes a romance for himself out of the, it must be confessed, not: 
unpromising subject of Ahab and Jezebel. Ahab is a very 
superior Prince, tolerant, experienced in the arts of peace and 
war, and so forth. As for Jezebel, or (as M. Renan, true to the 
Hebrew spelling, rather prettily prefers to call her) “ Izebel,” he 
uite drops into a At least he is nearly (not quite) sure 
that the charm orty-fifth Psalm—the psalm about “ the 
daughter all glorious within ”—was originally addressed 
to the beautiful Izebel on her arrival as a bride at Samaria. 
And, indeed, he would be a rash critic who said it was not, 
seeing that there is absolutely no evidence which will enable 
us to decide. But that is not M. Renan’s way of criticism; 
and perhaps it was time that Izebel’s character should be 
Indeed, think that could have done it 
even better, entatively speaking, though no doubt not 
it is impossible to take M. Renan quite seriously; and, if we 
were less intimately acquainted with the French character in 
general, and his in particular, it would be difficult for us to 
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imagine that he takes himself so. Certainly no process so curious 
as his has ever been dignified yet by the name of “ history,” even 
in that department of human folly which calls itself Biblical 
Criticism. Merely destructive criticism, if fatally unsound in its 
early stages, goes on all right if you grant its premisses. But a 
criticism which picks and chooses at its own sweet will, which 
throws the handkerchief to one fact and orders the next to be led 
out to execution simply because it is son bon plaisir, is a thing 
for men to laugh heartily at and for gods (we trust) not to judge 
too harshly. 

The second volume of M. Burdeau’s translation of Schopen- 
hauer(2) has the merits of the first, as a translation, and the 
shorter pieces, excursus and appendices chiefly, which it con- 
tains, exhibit the merits of that singular thinker as an original 
perhaps even better. Against his general system there is plenty 
to be said, but few competent critics would deny the astonishing 
acuteness of his occasional views, or the unusual combination of 
common sense and philosophic depth in him. 

‘Dr. Laborde’s voli on Iceland and the Faroes (3) is abun- 
dantly illustrated, and generally readable. We think, indeed, 
that the author quotes rather too much from his predecessors, 
though, as these quotations include one very properly and hand- 
somely pote et from ourselves, this complaint may seem a 
little ungracious. It is, however, the duty of the critic to be 
ungracious sometimes, and volumes of travel are already so 
numerous that they hardly need to be swollen in bulk by the 
mutual compliments of quotation. So, also, Dr. Laborde might 
have left out his passages about Thorwaldsen and the Sagas. It 
is a precious maxim, is age quod agis. But the author in such 
cases has always the resource of retorting “ There are those who 
like miscellaneous information, and those who don’t can skip,” to 
which retort, except from the point of view of severe art, there is 
no rejoinder. 

Some day (if people would endow literature as they do science 
we would do it ourselves) there will have to be written a “ His- 
tory of the Authors who have been most Popular in Countries 
other than their Own,” and when this is done “Ouida” (4) will 
occupy with Ossian, and perhaps Les nuits de Young, the top place 
pag, ay owe authors who have pleased in France. “It is a 
title like another,” as the wise man says, and no more need be 
said about it, except that Puck has now been Gallicized. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


RS. CASHEL HOEY’S new story, The Queen’s Token 
(Spencer Blackett), may be specially recommended to 
persons who are interested in Mary Queen of Scots. Its ap 
ance at the present moment is peculiarly opportune, inasmuch as 
the exhibition recently opened at the New Gallery has started 
afresh the discussion as to the secret of the charm that Mary 
Stuart exercised over her contemporaries. The author tells the 
story of two mystic gems worn by Queen Mary and the Dauphin 
at their marriage, and given by the former to Frangois and Louis 
de Valmont, two brothers who fell victims to her fatal fascina- 
tion. "What woe these gems worked for their owners, and how, 
by a happy concatenation of circumstances, they came into the 
ion of a lineal descendant of the De Valmonts at the early 
part of the present century, we leave Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s readers 
to find out. Within the Tanita of a one-shilling volume it was, 
haps, inevitable that the conclusion should hardly come up to 

e admirable opening chapters; but the story is well worth 

ing, all the same. 

Miss Mabel Collins and her collaborateur (whose identity under 
the pseudonym “——-——.” will be readily discovered by all 
readers who have followed Occultism with any interest or amuse- 
ment) have handicapped themselves heavily by taking the public 
into their confidence as to the alleged source of their story, The 
Blossom and the Fruit (London: 7 Duke Street, Adelphi). When 
‘we are told that “it was brought in a mysterious manner” from 
“a far country,” and that ‘the authors only claim to be the 
editors of material supplied to them by supernatural agency, our 
curiosity becomes excited to an unwonted degree, and when the 
authors ask us, further, to “accept (while reading the story) the 
theory of the re-incarnation of souls as a living fact,” we feel it 
right that our curiosity should be satisfied and our expectations 
realized. We experience some disappointment; but the book 
turns out, nevertheless, to be a very excellent story of mysticism 
and magic of the ordinary kind, though it is in no way superior 
to many similar works which have been produced L purely 
human means. The construction of the story is rather clumsy; 
but it is very well, and at times powerfully, written. 

Neither The Story of the Gadsbys nor Soldiers Three (Alla- 
habad: Wheeler & Co.) is quite equal to Mr. Kipling’s former 
volume, Plain Tales from the Hills. We fear that by telling the 
Story of the Gadsbys in dialogue form he will narrow the circle 
of his readers ; nevertheless, it is well constructed and humorous 
in a high d , and exhibits the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with Anglo-Indian life. Most readers who like sequels will, no 


(2) Le monde comme volonté et comme représentation. Par A. Schopenhauer. 
par A. Busdeos. Paris: ‘Alcan, 
(3) L’Islande et ? Archipel des Faeroer. Par le Dr. H. Laborde. Paris : 
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doubt, prefer his other story, where they will again meet the 
Irishman Mulvarney and his brother musketeers. Like most 
sequels, it seems to us to lack the spontaneity of its predecessor. 

Inder the title of The Witch in the Glass (London: Elliot 
Stock) Mrs. Piatt has issued a new volume of her charming and 
vigorous verses. In “A New Knight” and “ The Story of Little 
Henry ” she has caught the real spirit of childhood—a feat which 
many greater writers have essayed in vain. Some of the least 
meritorious pieces in the volume are overburdened with Ameri- 
canisms. This is a great pity, for Mrs. Piatt need not have feared 
that she would be mistaken for an English writer. 

If the author of Lord Randolph (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.), a poem in four cantos, had condescended to pay a little 
more attention to grammar and punctuation, his volume in blue 
calf might have been described as a creditable exercise in the 
heroic couplet. For one thing, however, he can be commended ; 
he drew the line at the fourth canto, when, having the command 
of a copious vocab and an apparently ready pen, he must 
have been sorely tempted to prolong his poem. 

The Sphinx ; and other Poems (Hull: J. R. Tutin), by Arthur 
A. D. Baylden, is a small volume of blameless verse, dedicated to 
the memory of Rossetti. Popular Poets of the Period (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co), the third of a series, contains short biographical 
notices and selected passages from Alfred Austin, William Sharp, 
M. Betham-Edwards, Charles Forshaw, and Edwin Hamilton. It 
would be invidious to discuss the claims of some of these authors 
to the title of “ popular poets,” and no doubt they themselves are 
highly amused at the company they have been placed in. Mr. 

illiam Knight’s Selections from Wordsworth (Kegan Paul), for 
the “ Parchment Library Series,” has been compiled with judg- 
ment, and the prefatory notice is adequate, though a little tame 
after Mr. John Morley’s recent essay on the same subject. The 
volume contains a fairly successful etching from Margaret Gillies’s 
miniature portrait of the poet. The second volume of Whittier’s 
Works, Poems of Nature, &c. (Macmillan), will be welcomed by all 
lovers of the American poet. The book is so well printed, and on 
such tolerable paper, that it seems unfortunate the binding should 
alone have received so little attention. The pages will come un- 
stitched readily, even with tender care on the part of the reader. 

Mr. Hamerton was well advised in collecting his scattered con- 
tributions to the Portfolio under the title of Portfolio Papers 
(Seeley & Co.); his volume should be useful to critics of the fine 
arts less competent than himself, and also to the large public 
interested in art matters. The alterations introduced into the 
tenth volume of The Year’s Art Annual (Virtue & Co.) seem to be 
judicious ; the book is too well known to require commendation. 

e new number of L’Art is exceptionally . Our Celebrities 
Sonnenschein & Co.) contains admirable by 

alery of Mme. Albani, Canon Duckworth, and Mr. Boehm, R.A. 
The Christmas number of the St. Moritz Post, Davos and Maloja 
News (St. Moritz) can boast of a goodly list of contributors, in- 
cluding Miss Braddon, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mrs. 
Bancroft, and Mr. A. W. Pinero. The photographs of the Engadine 
are not very satisfactory. Of the final number of the twentieth 
volume of The Art Amateur (London: Macfarlane & Co.) it need 
only be said that both the pictures and the letterpress are ob- 
viously the work of not very incompetent amateurs. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s brilliant little book, entitled An Edinburgh 
Eleven (“British Weekly” Office), contains light sketches of 
eleven distinguished members of Edinburgh University. Even 
if his subjects were less interesting, the volume would be wel- 
come on account of the author’s delightful style. In his study of 
Wagner's Parsifal (Kegan Paul) Mr. Al Gurney exhibits a 
thorough appreciation of the master’s art without any of that 
insanity which has distinguished so many of his admirers. 

It is difficult to understand where authors like J. Jackson 
Wray (Miss?) find readers for such works as Will It Lift? 
(James Nisbet & Co.) There is a wholesome opinion preva- 
lent at present that children should be taught to believe in a 
“kind Providence” without talking too much about it; the 
author of this book evidently does not share this view. Sir John’s 
Ward (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Co.), by Jane H. 
Jamieson, is an admirable story for little girls, and the same 
remark applies to St. Veda’s (Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co.), by 
Annie 8. Swan. In a Strange Land (London: Parker & Co.), by 
Ursula, is a weak story, but is very gracefully illustrated by 
Lilias Noble. It is quite impossible that The Windmill and its 
Secrets (Triibner & Co.) could interest any girl-whether great or 
small. Mr. Heckethorn has not even the most rudimentary know- 
ledge as to the requirements of a story. The Sun (Nisbet & Co.) 
ought to be successful as a family magazine—the purpose for 
which it is designed. Hunting in Hard Times (Chapman & Hall), 
by Mr. G. Bowers, is a very feeble attempt to imitate the perhaps 
inimitable Randolph Caldecott. Zhe Encore Reciter (Frederick 
Warne & Co.) seems admirably adapted to supply a “ felt want ” 
to the large and increasing class of young persons of both sexes 
who persist in amateur reciting. Mr. Marshall Steele has formed 
a very just estimate of the average literary attainments of his 
customers and their audiences. 

We have to acknowledge new editions of Ainger’s Lamb, 
“ English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.) ; Charles 


Kingsley’s Alton Locke (Macmillan & Co.); the fifth edition of 
the late Mr. Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics (John Clark), 
and Harriet Martineau’s The Billow and the Rock (Routledge). 
We have also received Vols. XVII—XIX., Part II., of The 
Tenth Census of the United States (Washington: Government 
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Printing Office), a wonderful compilation and an invaluable book 
of reference; the Revised Edition of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, by Messrs. Graves and Armstrong (Bell & Sons) ; 
the third edition of Notes on Ceremonial (Pickering & Chatto), re- 
vised and enlarged; Roots: a Plea for Tolerance (Bentley), a book 
which in no way justifies its appearance; Dr. Latham’s Harveian 
Oration for 1888 (George Bell & Sons); Practical Brickeutting and 
Setting, by Adam Hammond (Crosby Lockwood & Son) ; Hazell’s 
Annual for 1889 (London: Hazell, Watson, & Co.), which has 
been kept up to date in a praiseworthy manner; The Stock Ex- 
change Year-Book for 1889 (Cassell) ; Letts’s Diary (Letts & Co.) ; 
The Educational Annual (George Philip & Son), a most useful 
book, and The Perennial Diary (J. Heywood). 


Mr. Humrnry Warp writes to us to point out, in reference toa 
review in the Sarurvay Review, p. 25, that his ascription of 
“ discovery” to Mr. FULLEYLOVE was intended to apply, not to 
the “ beauties of Oxford” generally, but to those of the interior 
of the Bodleian. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orricr, 88 SournamprTon Street, Strand, Lonpon. 


The Saturpay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review may likewise be obtained in 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. FornertneHam, 8 Rue 
Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli. 

Now ready, VOLUME LXVLI,, bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth, 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


or 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,733, JANUARY 12, 1889: 


Round about the Morier Incident. 
Newspaper Gardens—the Reptile House. 
The Falcarragh Evictions. The Murder Epidemic. 
The Modern Juggins. Some Naval Matters. 
A Literary Coincidence. The County Council Election. 
Salvation and Soup. Senate and Supreme Court. 


Great Towns—Manchester. 
Some Holiday Follies. The Old Masters. 
Pella of the Decapolis. The Stuart Exhibition. 
Changing Cairo. Parisian Theatres. The French Floating Debt. 
The Jodrell Theatre. 


The Recluse. Novels. 
Books in Elizabethan Literature. Physical Realism. 
Travels, Meteorological and Picturesque. 

Poets at Play. Home-spun in Silk Attire. 
Philosophy. The Alps. English Wayfaring Life. 
New Music. An American History of the Reformation. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


I ,YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Invine.— 

| Overture, 7.40. Macbeth, Mr. Henry Irving ; 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, or by letter or telegram. Carriages 11.—LYCEUM. 


LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. Ricnarp MANSFIELD. 
To-night at 8, and every Evening (during Mr. Mansfield’s absence). SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER. Miss Kate Vaughen as Miss Hardcastle and Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Lumpkin. Doors open at 7.50. ‘Symphony at745. Box Office open 10 to 5, Shakespeare's 
Tragedy RICHARD III. will be played at this Theatre upon Mr. Mansfield’s return. 
MR. E. D. PRICE, Manager. 


ROYAL HOUSE of STUART.—EXHIBITION of POR- 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY jor the 
Decoration of the Home with permanent 
Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Drawings of the GREAT 
MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A Pamphlet 
of 40 pages, containing a Description of Auto- 
type, with Four Illustrations, showing notable 
Pictures appropriately framed, and designs of 
Artistic Mouldings, Free per post on applica- 
tion to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘the finest Cocoa in the 
market.” It is unequalled in purity and flavour, and is very economical. It will 
bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


PURE—SOLUBLE. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED. 
MADE INSTANTLY. 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S 
“Tt is admirable—flavour 
COCOA. 


perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal. 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND. 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL 


FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. 
“The fastest, the freest pen we ever used.” —Queen, 
6d. and 1s. per Box. Sample box, Is. 1d. by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH. (Established 1770.) 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


In consequence of Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


Lea & Penriss beg to draw attention to the fact that each bottle of the 
Original and Genuine 


WoRCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
bears the Signatare of 


LEA & PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crossk & BLACKWELI, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS, IN PURE WOOL. 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, 
Straight from the weaver to the wearer, saving 25 to 40 per cent. 


DARLINGTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Ladies should write for the New Pattern Books, containing 1,000 Patterns of the New 
Goods, including the celebrated Darlington Cross- Warp Serges, Gold- 
Merinos and Cashmeres, Costume Cloths, and New Skirtings. 
A!l exquisite fabrics renowned for their hard-wearing qualities and thorough money-value. 
Sent free by return of post to any address in Town or Country. 
: “Svccessons,” DARLINGTON, 


: 
HY. PEASE & CO.'S Succe:sors, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


House of Stuart. Under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. Open daily from 10 a 7. 
| Admission, Is. Season tickets, 5s.—-NEW GALLER » Regent Street. 
> | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. — Backward or Delicate 


GOUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


President—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 
Head- Master—The E. M.A., Clare College. 
The College is a Public School, intended to afford a sound Education based on the 
pe ne a = Evangelical Principles of the Church of England. 250 boys ; 22 Masters 
ual 
Bznlbh tions and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 


Chai a, Grmacsiom, Workshop, Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
‘ees for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


GouTH- -EASTERN COLLEGE, J UNIOR SCHOOL. 
Rev, E. DAUQUIER und ihe WHITING. 

as to both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


D°V ER Cc OL LE GE. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 

PREPARATION fd the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
Army Preliminary, N or: London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. Se 
Open Lr sy- and mnipiaiens at Oxford or Cambridge have been gained ; the First, 
Second (twice). and many other places for Woolwich, and pete entrances 
At the last March Army Preliminary seventeen out of eighteen passed in all subjects. S 
Army Classes. Junior School and separate boys. Laboratory, Work- 
shop, Gymnasium. Each boy has a separa rders are taken by the Head- 
by C. E. Sparke, M. = and by Thornton Littlewood. M.A 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, to the Hon W. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Principals. 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, Ph.D. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A, Camb. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. Oxon. 


Preparation for Army and all house 
Cricket, Foot Play groun n acres, 
> RENCE in London to January 18 ; address Uakie , Fulham, 8.W. 


COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable for fur yease at the Sepeel. Four of £50, one £30, one 

£20. Examination begins June 12, be under fourteen on January 1, 
1889.—For further particulars apply Radley Cx College, 


DENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER.—Terms, 34 Guineas. 
Head- Master's House, 48 Guineas. Classical and Modern Sides. NEXT 7eau will 
begin on January 31. For prospectus apply to Kev. D, Epwarpks, M.A., Head-Master. 


RoexYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


COOPE STA 
The course of study is nged to fi ENGINEER. Fcinployment in in Europe, 
or the Colonies. About FIF STUDENTS wit admi ri 
ment an wo in e ian e _ partic’ 
apply tu the SECRETARY, at the College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. NINE or more Cras to COMPETI- 

arin cases of urther from 

or “SECRETARY, The ‘College. Cliton Bristol, 


SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surrey.—invigorating 
life, healthiest in England (see Registrar's "Report Preparation for Public 
pag Navy, ac. ; French and German guaranteed ; school farm, cricket and foot- 
ds, tennis, carpenter's shop, riding ponies. Address, PRINCIPAL. 


GRAY’S INN. 1889. 
EXAMINATION for “BACON” and “HOLT” 


RSHIPS. 
NOTICE LJ ven thet an for these SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
nee G on the 18th and 19th day of June next, commencing at o'clock 
precise 


Term since his sdmiesien, inclusive of that in, or before, which 
In the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set two papers of Questions, viz. : 
Ist. One on the Constitutional History of England down to the present time. 
2nd. One on the General History of England from 1760 to 1437. 
And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more eubioots ot connected with the 
Constitutional eof hfe England, or with its General History ae Se above-mentioned 
period, any one of which h subjects « a Candidate may select, and on the one which he does 
tm mn he will be required short Essay. 
The time to be allowed for each of these three papers will be three hours. 
Dated this 15th day of November, 1888. 
(Signed) HUGH SHIELD, 7reasurer. 
CHARLES A. RUSSELL, Examiner. 


THE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
istresses res} ively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High School) » residing in 

the of Hampstead, receive a few YOUNG LADIES board and educate. 
lig oe are those of a refined home. I. playercund — full-sized tennis- 
Preparation for examinations and co y permitted 


RADEOE HOUSE, COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the oe of GENTLEMEN. Established 1800. 

received from Six to Twelve vepared for Co 
eg, which have hitherto been successfu a the Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
of recreation ground.—Apply for ed to eye and Miss HOUGHTON. 


— 


BUILER WANTED.—Can any Gentleman recommend a 
thoroughly efficient, smart, and active BUTLER, capab'e of Coomenising and nin and 
out Official —— Parties and Afternoon Entertainments Prone Footman under | him. 


assistance when necessary. WwW £70 a year. Apartments in a house on 
arston Biggott Rectory, Frome. ~—- view | in 


J. CONSTABLE, 
TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
im. | [HE ORIENT COMPANY will their large, ful full- 


wered E,” 3,876 ton: 
on the doh of February, for a THIRTY-SEVEN N pays" Visiting Liston, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Pa pyr) Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice, Mal 
The “ GARONNE” is fitted with the electric light, hot and col baths, dc. 
Cuisine of the highest order. 
Managers. ...++++++ GREEN & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


DERSON, ANDERSOR, &CO. 
For Terms and further particulars apply to the latter firm. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, | Strand, W.C. — The 
The YEAH CLOSED with « DEF 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 
ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMENS 


INSTITUTION. Founpep 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdo 
Annual Disbursements. £6,000. Annual Subseri —oomeol £1,800. 
Number of Inmates 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 

Patron—Rear- Aauieed H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 

The chest +4 tbo Charity is to give a Home or a Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 

Old Sailors, out ‘of 1,700 Applicants, have enjoyed the benefits of this Charity ; but from 
for mmittee ‘been at Sea a3 Se and womhy 
: and crip | needed and will gratefully 
WILLIAMS DEACON, & CO. 
Office : 58 Fenchureh Street, EC. ’ W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


‘ing Cross, S.W. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


LAIRLODG SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, RE. 
The largest Boarding | School in Scotland. Claims to have the most scholastic arrangements 
in the Ki m,and offers the highest education qouminet with the freedom, tone, and 
a a large school, at a moderate c 
HONOURS G twelve months: for Sandhurst, 8th for 
Ciassteal Exhibition, dham Coll., Oxon ; Mathematical Scholarship, Peter- 
house, C age 3 30 Indian Civil Service (inal year with Mr. Wren), &c.&c. Whole 
building it. by e at. y Commercial Bureau. French and German branches. Under the 
inspection and examination of the Scotch Education Department tor Higher-Class Schools. 
The rgeext for 1886-7 states that “ Blairlodge School is one of the marvels of private enter- 
” The report for 1887-8 oary “It is a model of what every high- public secondary 
school ought ey to be. Fees. 70 and 80 Guineas per annum. 
Full Prospectus jon to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, Blandford House, 
intree, Essex.— House large, detached ; healthy chtustion. Diet liberal r sorted. 
Regent G ‘Foreign and (City of London Schoal) and yearly by t the Inspector of 
jon 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on January 16, 17, 18, 
1889. For detai‘ed information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ME. WOLFFRAM, the MANOR HOUSE, LEE, S.E. 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS, 


The following Candidates passed from Mr. WOLFFRAM'S oneness bd 
Place 


LC. 

ORNING PREPARATORY CL ASS for the SONS of 
13 Somerset Stree’ Square, W. 


t, Portman 
The LENT TERM Co. ‘uesday, 15, Ten o'clock, 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after the 12th. 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable English HOME for | 
IRLS. Numbers limited. Lay ects taken :—F , German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
ting. Vacancies at Easte 


PREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH LONDON COL- 


LEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS (under the superintendence of Miss Buss). 

are the Cambridge Higher Local amination and for vacancies 

in the Post Office so for the Examinations of the Froebel Society —Address, the 
Head: Mistress. Mise Te Camden Road, N.W. 


Me. DEMETRIUS BOULGER is desirous of recommendin, 

High-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL, where very individ 
iven, and where four of his Sons are now being educated. ‘Terms, moderate and 
Edwardes Sq ington, W. 


TANOS.— —NEW MODELS from 21 Guineas. All the latest 
touch, = durability. PIANOS for HIRE, oF cathe THREE YEARS SYSTEM. 
W.J. ENNEVER & SON, Manu‘acturers, 57 Berners Street, London, W. 


DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
And insist upon receiving the Hungarian Aperient Water sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen Inter- 
national Awards as a Complexion Soap, It is specially suitable 
for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA 
PATTI. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues free. 188 ST RAND. 


BRAIN FAG, SHATTERED NERVES, 

lessness, Nervous Exhaustion, Rheumatism, Gout, Torpid Liver, Nervous 
Deepeptin ms yield like magie to the healing influence of mild continuous currents of 
Electricity, generated, without any FN or discomfort whatever, by wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT. 

This world-famed guaranteed genuine Electric euplisnes, noe cured thousands of sufferers, 
and should be worn by all in search of HEALTH, STR TH, and VITAL ENERGY. 
Write tor descriptive pamphlet, containing copies ! hundreds of unsolicited testimonials, or 
call, if ible, and personally consult Mr. C. B. KNESS, Consulting Medical Electri- 
cian (Presi ident of the British Association of Sichicel t Electricians), 52 0: Street, London. 
W. (corner of Rathbone Place). Advice iree, personally or by letter. 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES, 
(THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London. 


Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, — 


Cl 
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